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The United Nations Conference on International Organization, in its 

opening session at San Francisco, April 25, 1945. Secretary of State 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., is presiding and is about to announce the 
“one minute of silent and solemn meditation” 
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wa OUR RECORD : 1944-45 => 


LTOGETHER, our record of giving to denominational! causes during 
the past fiscal year was praise-worthy. Total goal for our three- 
fold Northern Baptist budget was $5,025,000. Receipts add up 

to $5,105,000. 


The Unified Budget made the best record — going over the top 
by about 9%. 


As previously arranged, some of the overflow from the Unified 
Budget will go into the World Emergency Forward Fund — which 
received direct contributions of $1,447,000. 


The effort to raise the balance of the purchase price for our 
Northern Baptist Assembly at Green Lake — which began late in the 
fiscal year — has not been completed. The effort will extend into the 
current year, with laymen continuing to sponsor the appeal, until the 


full amount has been raised. 


Chief reason for the success of the Unified Budget is. the fact 
that our people now understand the importance of beginning early in 
the year. The experience of the last few years seems to show that the 
old “‘summer let-down” is a thing of the past. As we go forward into 
this new fiscal year, let us resolve that we will keep up this good record 


and even improve on 11! 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
JUNE 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
peeve and occasionally advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. Who is Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit? 
1 2. What happens when there 
is no sunshine? 

3. Who said “‘an excuse is a 
substitute for a reason”? 

4. What committee has Mrs. 
M. B. Hodge as chairman? 

5. What was chartered in 
1849? 














6. Who was referred to as 
“the finest girl in the world”? 

7. What catalog will be ready 
in the fall? 

8. Who left the Mariner’s 
Temple in New York, Sept. 1, 
1944? 

9. What is the corner stone of 
peace? 


Note that the current contest began with 
Se + and runs through June, 1945, 
and is open only to subscribers. 


10. What must move fast to 
check American paganism? 

11. Who built up tremendous 
“‘reservoirs of good will”? 

12. What is owned and op- 
erated by the Baptists of West 
Virginia? 

13. What is scheduled for May 
, 21st-26th? 

14. Who is Helen M. Space? 

15. What was originally a 
small Spanish settlement? 

16. Who is Engracio C. Alora? 

17. Who is A. A. Gore? 

18. What opens September 
8th? 

















Rules for 1944-1945 


re correct answers to every question 

(180 bo ery in all issues, September to 
June inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile mis- 
sionary book or a year’s subscription to 
MISSIONS will be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until July 
and all sent in together. In order to be eligible 
| for a prize, both the answers and the e 








~~ on which answers are found must 
given. 
Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 
here two or more in a group work to- 
gether only one set should be sent in and in 
such a case only one prize will be awarded. 


All answers must be mailed by 
| July 15, 1945 to receive credit 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Jennie Anderson is a missionary of 
the Woman’s Home Board, in service 
in Los Angeles. 

Charles Dayton is a Baptist chap- 
lain, now serving in the United States 
Army 

R. Dean Goodwin is Public Rela- 
tions Secretary of the Home Mission 
Board. 
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Kenneth G. Hobart isa missionary ing in an institution for the feeble- 


in South China, in service since 1922 minded. 


and now at home on furlough. C. E. Tompkins, M.D., is a 
Carleton Mabee is a Baptist con- medical missionary at home on fur- 
scientious objector to war, now serv- _lough after 42 years in West China. 

















































































An Unexpected Welcome 


Cartoon NuMBER 122 sy CHartes A. WELLS 














hata. ZA Cerr~.. 


HERE are thousands of square miles of territory in the 

Far East and the South Pacific that American armed 
forces might have had to fight over, slowly, relentlessly, 
bloody mile after bloody mile. Yet through many of these 
areas they have moved forward with unexpected dispatch and 
success. The cooperation they have met all the way from the 
fringe of the Pacific, through the Philippine Islands, and to 
China’s mainland has been due considerably to the fact that 
the native populations had tasted the brutality of Japanese 
military conquest and they knew American objectives and 
purposes were different. 

How did they know? They knew because, during many 
previous decades, devoted men and women from America, 
supported by American Christians, had lived and served 
among the people as missionaries, bringing them the gospel of 
Christ, giving them a concept of what Christianity stands for, 
and what is represented by a Christian nation in spite of its 
imperfections. No man can estimate what that has been 
worth to the American people in this terrible period of history. 

Recently President H. P. Van Dusen of Union Theological 
Seminary wrote a book, They Found the Church There, that 
makes this idea unmistakably clear. It is announced on page 
$23. That book should be required reading for every Christian. 

—Cuares A. WELLS. 
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Helen Morse Wiggington, wife 
of Frank C. Wiggington of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., is Home Administration 
Vice-President of the Woman’s For- 
eign Mission Society. 
THE FRONT COVER 

For the impressive photograph on 
the front cover Misstons is indebted 
to the courtesy of Mr. Larry Fan- 
ning, Managing Editor of The San 
Francisco Chronicle, who placed at its 
disposal also the photograph of Mr. 
V. M. Molotov on page 296 and that 
of Mr. E. R. Stettinius, Jr., presiding 
at the opening session, on page 301. 
Conference news coverage by The 
San Francisco Chronicle was unsur- 
passed by any other newspaper in the 
city. 
March Winds Give Way 
to April Showers 


March winds that drove many 
subscriptions away, were replaced 
by copious April showers. A tor- 
rent of subscriptions deluged 
Missions office in April. The 
month recorded a total of 3,941. 
Compared with 3,103 in April 
1944, it means a net gain of 838 
for the month, and more than re- 
covers the loss recorded in March. 

Thus the upward trend is re- 
sumed. The score now stands at 
137 months of gain and 7 months 
of loss, a total of 144 months in 
the 12 years since the trend first 
started upward in May, 1933. 

Reason for the March decline 
is now clear. Because of delays in 
printing and mailing the February 
and March issues, expiration no- 
tices were received too late for 
renewal before the month closed. 
So they came in a deluge in April. 

For this tangible expression of 
confidence and popularity, Mis- 
SIONS expresses hearty thanks. 


YOU WILL BE IMPRESSED 


By the international scope as well as the 
missionary and educational content of 
this issue. So would a friend or relative 
who is not familiar with the magazine. 
Have you ever thought of a GIFT 
SU JRIPTION? 
Address MISSIONS 

152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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SP PS PIP PIPPI SS SII 
Business Folks and Students 


“Thanks for an inspiring week. I have seldom 
seen such response among business men, 
especially at the luncheon clubs, and the 
ovation you received at 
Baylor University speaks 
for itself. We've had 
these unusual programs 
in our city twice and will 
be looking forward to 
another.” — Rev. J. M. 
Dawson, First Baptist 
Church, Waco, Texas. 





He draws as he speaks 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 
CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
All engagements planned well in advance 


_ a a i i i > he he ie he i te Le 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


The March issue of Missions 
quotes from my address in accepting 
the presidency of the Minnesota Bap- 
tist Convention. The quotation is 
accurate; but the interpretation put 
upon it and its attempted application 
to the whole denominational situation 
is illogical and far fetched. I dis- 
tinguish sharply between “Liberal 
Baptists” and Unitarians, who in the 
faith are not my brethren at all. I 
was brought up in the South. Democ- 
racy is my favorite philosophy of 
government. I was well content with 
the liberal interpretation of republi- 
canism by Theodore Roosevelt, and 
the liberal interpretation of democ- 
racy by Woodrow Wilson; but I am 
not at all content to have “liberal 
democracy” identified with “com- 
munism.”” So in the theological 
matters! The man who denies the 
deity of Jesus Christ, the virgin birth, 
miracle working, sacrificial atone- 
ment, bodily resurrection and ascen- 
sion, is not my brother in the faith. 
He is not “‘a liberal Baptist.” He is 
not a Baptist of any kind; and con- 
sequently does not deserve Baptist 
recognition. My ocojection to “The 
Inclusive Policy” is not only on 
theological grounds but on practical 
grounds as well. Unitarianism is like 
the New England farm of which one 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 


@®@ BOTH SUNSHINE AND 
SHADOW ARE NEEDED TO 
TELL THE TIME ON 
THE SUN DIAL 







Tur SUN DIAL is the y 
ift of the Class of 1908. It is placed close to the tennis courts. 
o watch is needed by students who play tennis, for they 
have learned that the shadow tells the time. But the time can 
be told only on sunny days, for when there is no sunshine the 
sun dial casts no shadows. 


The sun dial does not give “wartime”. It gives only “God’s 
time.” And God maketh His sun to shine upon the just and 
the unjust. And the sun dial is never wrong, never fast like an 
accelerating watch, never slow or late like a run-down clock. 
It is always accurate. 


You will make friends with the sun dial when you come to 
Franklin College. The next semester opens September 8th. 


For Catalogue, Bulletin and Other Information Writeto President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE tnovaws 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


V7 








li Yf f 
Qa JZ PUTTING THE “BATES” IN DEBATES, 


\-L4 STUDENTS OF BATES COLLEGE, LEWISTON, 
MAINE, HAVE MADE FORENS/CS ONE OF THE FOREMOST TRADITIONS 
OF THIS STRONG BAPTIST SCHOOL. 

IN 1928 ONE OF THEIR TEAMS CIRCLED THE GLOBE, DEBATING 
IN CALIFORNIA, HAWAII, NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA , TASMANIA, 


SOUTH APRICA AND ENGLAND. 
nz «& 


THE GRANDDAUGHTERS’ CLUB AT SPELMAN COLLEGE, ATLANTA, 
GA, 1S PROUD THAT THEIR GRANDMOTHERS WERE AMONG THE 
EARLY STUDENTS AT SPELMAN, THE WORLD'S OLDEST 
NEGRO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
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fundamentalist brethren” is long 
overdue in both expression and 
practice.—Rev. W. B. Riley, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
= 
You have missed utterly the inten- 
tion of Dr. W. B. Riley’s statement, 


wrote, “Sterile by nature and ex- 
hausted by cultivation.” Nowhere 
has the fact been move evident than 
on the foreign field. If Unitarians, 
sent out by their own body, failed 
in Japan and China as they did, why 
should we expect to have men of the 





same calibre and convictions succeed 
because they go out labeled as Bap- 
tists? If we do, our expectations are 
doomed todisappointment. Misstons’ 
further statement, “‘ There must like- 
wise be no discrimination against our 





which you quote and comment upon 
in your March editorial, where he 
says, “‘As long as liberals remain 
members of the convention and carry 
their part, they should be recognized in 
proportion to numbers and contribu- 
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tions and share equally in privileges 
and responsibilities of the convention 
itself.”” Dr. Riley was, I know, refer- 
ring wholly to administrative respon- 
sibilities and privileges and not any 
privilege to put modernistic mission- 
aries into our Baptist missionary 
work, which has been the only thing 
that fundamentalists have objected 
to. They have objected to this on the 
ground that the denomination has 
declared for “the New Testament as 
our only ground of faith and prac- 
tice” which the rank and file of 
Baptists have understood to mean 
“rules of faith and practice,” and 
because the Foreign Mission Board 


-has declared in their “evangelical 


policy” for the appointment of only 
such missionaries as hold to “the 
trustworthiness of the Scriptures.” 
Your italicized sentence, “Dr. Riley 
acknowledges that both liberals and 
fundamentalists are brethren in Christ,” 
does not relieve the situation. Some 
“brethren in Christ” would stand 
for the appointment of some mis- 
sionaries whose faith and teachings 
do not square with the New Testa- 
ment or with “the trustworthiness of 
the Scriptures.” Dr. Riley would not 
stand for that, neither do other fun- 
damentalists. It is not Biblical and 
it is not Baptist. If liberals want to 
contribute their money and help ad- 
minister in the sending out of sound 
missionaries, well and good, but fra- 
ternity and fairness do not call for 
anything further “in the privileges 
and responsibilities of the convention 
itself.”"—Rev. Earle V. Pierce, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Note.—Notwithstanding Dr. 
Riley’s convictions, with which 
multitudes of Baptists agree, and 
Dr. Pierce’s analysis, which is 
subject to varying interpretations, 
Misstons believes the majority 
of Baptists agree with the prin- 
ciple of fairness set forth in the 
March editorial. If it is right for 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
to accept financial support from 
a non-fundamentalist church and 
to grant such a church full Con- 
vention fellowship, then it is right 
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for that church to expect young 
people in good standing in its 
membership who meet the Foreign 
Board’s evangelical standards, to 
be eligible for missionary appoint- 
ment. Any other policy would be 


unfair.—Eb. 
i] 


We heartily agree on the position 
taken by Missrons in the current for- 
eign mission controversy. The ener- 
gies of the denomination are being 
wasted and dissipated by this divi- 
sion. As Mr. Stark wrote in your May 
issue, “the layman demands a united 
denomination behind him.” We also 
approve of Missions’ firmness in 
standing by the Christian solution of 
our world problems. We need not be 
“of the world,” but too many people 
as yet do not realize that we are in- 
escapably “in the world.” Please con- 
tinue with your strong, fearless edi- 
torials.—Charles and Eleanor LaBar, 
Minerva, N. Y. 

= 

Many of us rejoice that you printed 

Pastor Bolster’s letter. It is delight- 





ful to see your sound answer in your 
April editorial. I am glad you can see 
that to plant a new tree does not 
mean that a fruitful old tree must die 
because certain ones want to nurture 
the new! The good old is tried and 
must be preserved! A house divided is 
bad. That is why Lincoln would not 
see the South in a Union by itself. 
Jesus said, “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand.” Shall we auto- 
matically give voice to the division by 
aiding seceders? I should think not. 
Hence I am for you, definitely, in 
your stand and your brand of Chris- 
tianity!—Rev. LeRoy Victor Cleveland, 
Watertown, Mass. 
| 

In trying to come back to the Bap- 
tist church after 30 years of attend- 
ance at Methodist and Lutheran 
churches, I find the hyphenations 
“*fundamentalist,’’ ‘‘liberalist,”’ 
“Northern,” “Southern,” appalling. 
None of them mean anything to me, 
not even the designation “ Northern” 
Baptist. I want to be a Baptist without 
any hyphen. So I commend you for 
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publishing the letters from Charles 

R. Stark, Mrs. J. E. Bloomheart, and 

Rev. E. B. Pace regarding the re- 

grettable controversy in foreign mis- 

sions and in Baptist churches.— 

Mrs. Esther Walster, Randall, Iowa. 
= 

I admire Misstons for its format 
and its contents. Do not be alarmed 
by the current denominational schism. 
Although the church must hold to the 
old faith, it must adapt its methods 
and emphases to the new conditions 
of the growing world.—Rev. Charles 
E. Mackean, Baltimore, Md. 

| 

I write to express my appreciation 
of Dr. Earle V. Pierce’s featured arti- 
cle, ‘Where Is Jesus?” and to thank 
you for publishing it—Mrs. Ernest G. 
Harris, Perham, Maine. 

There is a great deal of truth in 
what Dr. Earle V. Pierce had to say 
in the April issue. Every article and 
sermon should honor Christ and have 
reference to him. However there is 
another side to the matter. I am 





A WARNING TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER! 


An Announcement by Government Compulsion 
of Importance to Every Subscriber 








HE Committee on MISSIONS regretfully and 
reluctantly announces that a total of 50,000 
subscribers is the maximum possible under present 
paper quota restrictions and wartime labor shortage 
at the printing plant. Circulation of this issue is 
approximately 49,300 copies. As soon as the sub- 
scription total reaches 50,000, circulation will be 
“frozen” at that ‘‘ceiling.” Thereafter only renewals 
can be accepted. New subscriptions will be re- 
ceived and recorded and their remittances credited, 
but their names will be entered on a waiting list to 
receive MISSIONS when other subscribers fail to 
renew their subscriptions when they expire. 
Therefore when YOUR subscription expires, you 
must renew it PROMPTLY, otherwise a subscriber 
on the waiting list will take your place. Your own 
name will then be restored after the paper shortage 
is relieved or the 50,000 “ceiling” is lifted. 
During the past two years MISSIONS has patri- 
otically cooperated with the government's paper 
conservation program by publishing within the 
quota fixed by the War Production Board. The nec- 
essary adjustments have included (1) smaller page 
size; (2) lighter paper weight; (3) reduction in num- 
ber of pages from 64 to 56; (4) a second reduction 


in paper weight; (5) finally, a second reduction in 
number of pages from 56 to 48. Beyond this MIS- 
SIONS cannot go. A 50,000 “frozen” circulation 
is the only solution. 

During the past 12 years MISSIONS circulation 
has steadily climbed. Ever since the uptrend began 
in May, 1933, exactly 12 years ago, there has been 
an almost uninterrupted subscription increase, total 
score as of May, 1945, standing at 137 months of 
gain and only 7 months of loss. Whereas MIS- 
SIONS went to 25,000 subscribers 12 years ago, 
now it goes to nearly 50,000 subscribers. 

The Committee, although regretting the necessity 
of making this announcement, is nevertheless con- 
fident that all readers will understand and appre- 
ciate that under present wartime conditions there 
was no alternative. 

A final word to the wise should be sufficient. If 
your subscription expires this month or in any sub- 
sequent month, you will know what to do! 

The Committee on MISSIONS: George D. Alli- 
son, Chairman, Earl F. Adams, G. Pitt Beers, R. T. 
Andem, S. B. Hazzard, G. M. Lenox, Irene A. 
Jones, Harriet W. Palmer, L. W. Smith, Dorothy A. 
Stevens, J. R. Wilson. 
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From the Admiralty Islands, far 
the Southwest Pacific, 


comes a letter from a soldier to his 


away im 


pastor back home: 


“One time we were on one of these 
lonely islands, and one of the boys 
made a sermon one Sunday morn- 
ing from The Upper Room. I had 
my Bible that the Sunday School 
had given me, but we had been in 
the rain for weeks and the leaves 


stuck Then I 
happened to remember that I had 


were together. 
my Upper Room in a rubber bag, 
so we used that. We surely made 


good use of it, tool” 


Throughout a war-torn world, The 
Upper Room is serving as a daily 








... unto the uttermost 
part of the earth... 


> 


devotional guide to millions of 


people. 
In YOUR busy day, isn’t there a 


place for it? Five minutes a day— 
to lift your heart in worship? 


Surely you could not do less! 


about 

Why 
not send The Upper Room to help 
them, too? 


Are there others, also... 


whom you are concerned? 


> tae July- arn 
ptemer issue © 
The Upper Room is 
now ready for distri- 
bution. Ten or more 
to one address, 5 cents 
r copy, postpaid. 
Single yearl subscri 
tionsin U. g°C Cana 
and tin America, 
30 cents, postpaid; 
four years, $1.00. 
Other countries, 40 
cents; four years, 
$l. ~* ey y for 
roses in 1.00 per 
Address all or- 
pe to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING 


NASHVILLE 3, 


TENNESSEE 
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often deeply disturbed by those who 
have nothing but criticism for an 
article or sermon which does not 
contain or mention the name of Jesus 
in every sentence. Many preachers 
and lay folk spend their time listen- 
ing for certain phrases and terms. 
If they fail to hear these they think 
that they have not heard the gospel. 
Not only do they lose many blessings 
in that way, but there is a great 
danger in their attitude. It ties the 
writer or speaker down to the same 
rut. If all that our gospel consists of 
is the constant repetition of the name 
of Jesus or of certain well worn terms, 
woe be to us for we are of all men 
most miserable. The living and time- 
less Christ is up to date. The most 
ancient gospel should be clothed in 
those terms understood by the folk 
in the age in which it is preached. 
Jesus spoke in new terms to his day 
and to the common people. His terms 
would be living ones were he preach- 
ing now.—Rev. Warren E. Mesler, 
Wayne, Maine. 
| 

I have just read your editorial, 
““Must We Behave Like Nazis and 
Japanese?” At the moment I am 
having a difficult time in keeping my 
wrath under control. You compare 
our men to the Nazi and Japanese 
soldiers because they fight fire with 
fire and use a method of a the 
enemy that will prove “ x 





sure. 

I definitely do not believe in unnec- 
essary cruelty to the enemy; but if 
some of our men who are fighting a 
war to end wars, will be saved by 
using a method that seems and is hor- 
rible, then we must use that method. 
And when you speak of the bombing 
of the Lindenburg Hospital in Co- 
logne by allied bombers, do you know 
for sure that the nazis were not using 
it as a military emplacement delib- 
erately, thinking the allies were soft 
and stupid, and would pass it over? 
You speak of “civilized warfare.” 
In my opinion there is no civilized 
warfare. All war is barbarous and 
and belongs back in the days before 
Christ’s teachings. But our men are 
forced into this war in order to pre- 
serve the four freedoms. — Dorothy 
Hyatt, Tacoma, Wash. 
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by ef oe Seb | 
Ye Shall’ aot 
yy eS 


Good trees bring forth 
good fruit . 


s. 


A BAPTISMAL SERVICE IN ASSAM, INDIA 


Our missionaries should be judged by their fruit: 


@ Healing for broken bodies 

@ Light for darkened minds 

® Comfort for bruised spirits 

@ The saving knowledge of Christ for lives unredeemed 


The record of baptisms on Northern Baptist foreign mission fields is consistently | 
high. Last year five fields alone reported ten thousand. Figures are not yet avail- 
able for Burma, Japan, East and South China, and the Philippines. 


The evangel plus our missionaries make all our ministries evangelistic. 


The seal of God’s approval marks our work and workers. 


WHAT GOD APPROVES MERITS YOUR SUPPORT THROUGH 


ANNUITY GIFTS 


An Annuity Gift provides a substantial money return to the donor for life. The 
older the donor, the larger the semi-annual checks received. Annuity Agreements 
may cover either one or two people, with returns continuing as long as either of 
the two lives. The residuum of the gift goes to advance the cause of Christ on 
ten mission fields. 


For detailed information ask for 
ANNUITIES — A WAY TO GIVE AND RECEIVE e Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 
AMERICAN Baptist Foretcn Mission Soctery, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
OR 
BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD « Annie E. Root, Treasurer 
Woman’s American Baptist Forercn Mission Socrety, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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TOP: The crowd in front of the Opera House where all conference oy ~ 

sessions were held. ABOVE: The Ethiopian delegation waiting for its - 

car. BELOW: General Carlos P. 

Romulo and a second member of 
the Philippine delegation 
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ABOVE: Foreign Commissar V. M. Molotov of Russia and General 
Jan Christian Smuts of South Africa. BELOW: The crowd watchin 
the foreign delegations depart in their respective cars to their hotels 
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World Peace or Third World War? 





N THE opening day of the United Na- 
tions Conference (see pages 300-308), 
Tue San Francisco CHRONICLE pub- 
lished an uncaptioned cartoon. In a 
hazy background behind the city: with 
its immense harbor and bridges stood three 
figures. A man in the uniform of 1918 was la- 
belled, ‘‘World War I.” A man in the uniform 
of 1945 was labelled, “‘World War II.” Un- 
labelled was a five-year-old boy. Every reader 
instantly knew the cartoonist’s question. Did 
the boy typify World War III? 

Against the prospect of war are: (1) the new 
spirit of internationalism so evident every- 
where, (2) an overpowering demand for a new 
organization of nations to assure peace, (3) a 
universal desire for collaboration, (4) an aware- 
ness that San Francisco offered humanity, as 
Mr. Anthony Eden stated, “‘the last chance to 
avoid another war,” and (5) from the hearts of 
two billion people “‘the cry of mankind, strug- 
gling, dreaming, suffering, dying,” so poign- 
antly expressed by Mr. Ezequiel Padilla of 
Mexico, “‘the cry for justice, liberty, and peace, 
coming to us from all the corners of the earth.”’ 

Intimating the probability of war are: (1) the 
four-power domination by England, the United 
States, Russia, and China, with France now a 
nominal fifth, against which the little nations 
at San Francisco protested repeatedly in vain, 
(2) a revival of imperialism with “trusteeship”’ 
the new and euphonious substitute for the old 
“‘mandate,”’ (3) the transfer from one master to 
another of millions of people in Europe from 
Hitler to Stalin, and in Asia from Japan back to 
their former masters, England, France, and 
Holland, (4) the danger of a revived isolation- 
ism in the United States and in Russia, and (5) 





the failure at San Francisco specifically to 
pledge religious liberty and political freedom. 
Was the United States faithless to its history 
and genius when on this issue it sided with the 
British and French Empires and permitted 
Russia and China to appear as the champions 
of independence? 

How quickly the world forgets the moral 
failure of the old League of Nations whose 
members, declared Mr. Carl A. Berendsen, 
New Zealand’s Minister to the United States, 
“lacked the courage or the sense to do right be- 
cause of a false and vicious idea that interna- 
tional morality differs in some way from indi- 
vidual morality, and who thought it was right 
to save their own babies by throwing somebody 
else’s babies to the wolves.” Terse, vigorous, 
and timely is his warning, 

If the nations do not now renounce their false 
and pagan principles, if they do not determine to 
solve their problems on the basis of right and 
wrong, of human justice and decency, instead of 
by the old, outworn, discredited appeasement and 
power politics, then it does not matter what or- 
ganization we establish or what charter we adopt. 
We will fail again. The world needs something more 
than an organization and a charter. It needs a new 
spirit and a new moral standard. . 


If such a new spirit and moral standard will 
pervade and motivate the new League of Na- 
tions created at San Francisco, then in spite of 
imperfections and inadequacies it will work and 
humanity can expect a lasting peace. But if 
spirit and standard are lacking or repudiated, 
then the boy in the cartoon will eventually bear 
a label. 

He will have a rendezvous with death in 


the Third World War. 
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Liberation of the Philippine Islands 
Brings News of Death and Destruction 


| Se gewaescen ION of the Philippine Islands by the 
American armed forces, under command of 
General Douglas MacArthur, brought news of tragic 
loss of American missionary life and property. The 
Central Philippine College in Iloilo has been totally 
destroyed, according to a report as recent as April 
11, 1945 from General Secretary Engracio C. Alora 
of the Philippine Baptist Convention. Likewise all 
faculty residences and the Convention headquarters 
are in complete ruin. Mr. Alora further reports that 
practically all Baptist church buildings in the coun- 
try districts have been razed to the ground but that 
“pastors have remained faithful to their witness,” 
even though most have lost their homes and “some 
have lost loved ones.” Of the more than 100 churches 
and chapels it is clear that a large number have been 
destroyed. The splendidly equipped plant of the 
Central Philippine College included administration 
and library building, theological seminary, chapel, 
industrial hall and residences. Hospitals and other 
structures may also have been lost. Of the 19 liber- 
ated men, women and children in the Baptist mis- 
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A corner of the campus of Central Philippine College in the Philippine Islands which bas been totally destroyed 


sionary group, by April 30th the following had ar- 
rived in the United States: Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
S. Waters and three children, Richard Meyer and 
Donal Rounds, Rev. and Mrs. P. A. Collyer and 
two children. Those not yet returned, but believed 
to be en route, are Mrs. R. Fred Chambers and two 
children, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. Munger, Miss Ruth 
Harris, and Miss Flora Ernst. One or two missionar- 
ies might visit Negros and Panay Islands to make a 
survey of conditions before returning, but such in- 
vestigation will be conditioned by the progress of 
the liberating armies and the necessary government 
permission. The Boards have been reluctant to grant 
permission to delay the homeward journey. Nearly 
three years of internment have proven to be more 
devitalizing than the internees admit. 

The State Department has finally permitted the 
Foreign Mission Board to announce the deaths, 
sometime in December, 1943, of the following mis- 
sionaries who were in service on the Island of 
Panay: Jennie C. Adams, Dorothy A. Dowell, 
Signe A. Erickson, Mr. and Mrs. James H. Covell, 
Rev. and Mrs. Francis H. Rose, Rev. and Mrs. 
Erle F. Rounds and their nine-year-old son, Erle 
Douglas, and Frederick W. Meyer, M.D., and Mrs. 
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Meyer. These missionaries, together with five other 
Americans, fled to the hills where they were eventu- 
ally captured by the Japanese. As reported, they 
were permitted one short hour for a final meeting of 
prayer, and then summarily and cruelly executed. 


Does the Soldier Fight 
While the Civilian Hates? 


HEN the American and British armies crossed 
the Belgian and French frontiers into Ger- 
many, orders were issued to all soldiers not to 
fraternize with German civilians. Clear and un- 
mistakable is Field Marshal Montgomery’s lan- 
guage, as reported in The New York Herald Tribune, 


In streets, houses, cafés, cinemas, you must keep clear 
of Germans, men, women, and children. You must not 
walk with them, shake hands with them, visit their 
homes, make them gifts, or accept gifts from them. You 
must not play games with them, or share any social event 
with them. In short, you must not fraternize at all. 


Similar orders were issued to American soldiers with 
penalties of $65 fines for disobedience. 

Apparently it is difficult to enforce such orders. 
When the civilians of bombed and devastated 
Cologne crawled out of their holes, an American 
sergeant commented in The New York Times, 


The civilians were mostly children and helpless old 
people, glad they were not to be killed. It is hard for us 
to keep that icy front when people act friendly; also we 
Americans used to have some respect for old folks. Now 
we are supposed to hate people. But as soon as the fight- 
ing is over, we feel sorry for them. Non-fraternization 
may work when somebody is around with a club to 
enforce it, but at the front where a soldier risks death, 
you cannot scare him with a $66 fine. 
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The rule against fraternization also broke down 
in a church service reported from Straelen when 
200 German civilians worshipped with British and 
American soldiers. The British chaplain prayed for 
peace and the German pastor thanked God that 
church and flock had escaped the ravages of war. 

U. S. Congressman A. A. Gore of Tennessee, who 
served temporarily as a private in the Army and is 
back in Congress, as reported in The United States 
News, describes an incident in Belgium where a 
German woman arrived home a few minutes after 
the curfew. Laboriously she had carried a huge, 
heavy jug of water from the town pump to supply 
her family’s needs. A Belgian soldier on guard 
duty, after inspecting her registration certificate, 
gave her a terrific scolding for getting home late 
and then as punishment he kicked over the jug and 
the family’s water ration for the next 12 hours was 
spilled into the street. An American soldier who 
had witnessed the proceedings became so enraged 
that he went over and gave the Belgian soldier a 
merciless thrashing. 

Such incidents seem to repeat what happened dur- 
ing the First World War. There was less hate among 
the men whose duty compelled them to do the grim 
business of killing on the battlefront than there 
was at home among well fed, well dressed, elderly 
men in business offices and club lounges. Today the 
cocktail women seem to do the hating while the 
men in the army seem eager to do the fraternizing. 
After the war the whole world will need an expand- 
ing revival of good will. It is unfortunate that such 
regulations, whatever may be the reason, prevent 
spontaneous good will just where and when it can 
be of immense initial value. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


A CHURCH THAT TELLS A MAN how to run his busi- 
ness is outside its territory; but if a business forgets 
human values in its operations, then the church has 
something to say. — Bishop F. J. McConnell. 

’ 

KILLING IS THE BUSINESS OF THE ARMY, and 
several millions of our young men have become ex- 
perts at it—J. Edgar Hoover. 

& 

AN UNJUST PEACE, built upon the age-old fric- 
tions of international power politics is the most 
fatal of all threats which our hopes for the future 


can possibly confront. To permanently guarantee 
the spoils of an unjust peace will not work.—U. S. 
Senator Arthur Vandenburg. 
+ 
ONE OF THE WORST TRAGEDIES in Europe is the 
5-year-old people who look like 70, because they 
have seen things no child ever should see.—Anne 
O’ Hare McCormick. 
“ye 
No CANDLE ON THE ALTAR of a church will ever 
substitute for a flame in the heart of the preacher 
in the pulpit. — Roy L. Smith. 
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The World Caine 


to San Francisco 


A corner in the orchestra section of the San Francisco Opera House showing several foreign dele- 
gations to the United Nations Conference. INSERT: Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
in a jovial mood at one of his press conferences 


Personal impressions of the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization in San Francisco which the Editor attended by courtesy of 
a State Department credential as a representative of the church press 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


HE long train to San Francisco included 

two three-deck troop sleepers in front and 
two U. S. Army hospital cars at the rear. In 
between were the coaches, tourist cars and the 
diner. Three times each day the soldiers from 
the troop sleepers, perhaps your son or brother 
or father or husband was among them, filed 
through the other cars to the diner to be fed 
ahead of civilians, as is the rightful custom. 
These men were en route to the Pacific Coast 
destined for the slaughter in the Far East. In 
the two hospital cars the upper and lower 
berths on both sides were occupied by wounded 
men brought back from the slaughter in Europe. 
During the frequent train stops few passengers 
ventured back for a glimpse of these cars. The 


sight was too harrowing. From these hospital 
cars only the nurses and army doctors came 
forth and stood on the train platforms. The 
men remained in their berths. Their faces 
peered through the windows with expressions 
of sad wistfulness, of grim remembrance of 
the horrors they had been through, and of 
gratitude in spite of wounds and mutilations, 
that they were back in the United States. Here, 
at both ends of the long train, was background, 
grim, realistic, terrifying that accentuated the 
meaning of the San Francisco United Nations 
Conference on International Organization. Of- 
ten I thought of that train in connection with 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden’s 
eloquent speech on the second day of the con- 
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ference when he said, “Here humanity has its 
last chance to build a world of peace.” 

Also vivid as background was the crowded 
tourist sleeper. A middle-aged woman and her 
feeble elderly mother occupied a lower berth 
and I had the upper. They were on their way 
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to an army hospital where a nephew had been 
brought from the ghastly conquest of Iwo 
Jima. One leg had been amputated, the other 
badly injured. His face had been so shattered 
as probably to require years of the most expert 
plastic surgery. And his new face would likely 


SPs ci 7S’ 


All sessions 
were held in 
the palatial 
San Francisco 
Opera House 
on the left. 
The Veterans’ 
Building on the 
right was used 
for all offices 
and commtttees 


be expressionless and unrecognizable. The boy’s 
mother was already at the hospital. She had 
found the ordeal so excruciating that she tele- 
graphed the sister and their mother to come 
and help sustain the boy’s morale and her own. 
What could I say to these two women? What 
would you have said? Never will I forget the 
comment of the aged grandmother when she 
learned I was on my way to San Francisco. 
“I hope this time,” said she in faltering voice, 
“that they will really build a peace so that this 


Wounded soldiers 
and sailors from & 
nearby army and = 
navy hospitals came & 

to the sessions and _™ 
took keen interest oe 
in the: proceedings 


The stage and 
its four pillars 
with the 46 
flags which 
later became 


50 flags 
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horrible thing will never happen again.” Many 
times above the voices of scores of speakers at 
San Francisco Opera House I heard the falter- 
ing voice of that aged grandmother and her 
agonized hope that it would not happen again. 


Tue Crry or INTERNATIONALISM 


And so I arrived in San Francisco, originally 
a small Spanish settlement, and now one of 
the world’s greatest cities. It was given its 
present name in 1847 in honor of St. Francis 
of Assisi. Overnight in 1849 with the famous 
gold rush to California, the city stepped into 
American and world prominence. Today, with 
its numerous foreign colonies, including the 
largest Chinese settlement outside of Asia, and 
its vast mixture of races and nationalities it is 
the personification of the spirit of tolerance. 

To this city came delegations from 46 dif- 
ferent nations for the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization. Personnel 
ranged from a minimum of three delegates 
each from Luxembourg, Paraguay, and E] Sal- 
vador to a maximum of 156 from the United 
States, including consultants, assistants, ex- 
perts, and secretaries. The Russian delegation 
totalled 15 while 64 represented Great Britain. 
During the conference three additional nations 
were admitted, litthe Denmark, Ukraine and 
White Russia, as agreed by President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill at their Crimea 
Conference with Marshal Stalin and Argentine 
(against Russia’s protest supported by Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece and Yugoslavia), lifting the 
total to 50 nations. It was a colorful interna- 
tional and interracial assembly. All the races 
of mankind, except the American Indian, were 
represented. Anglo-Saxon whites, Orientals, 
swarthy men from the Near East, dark skinned 
South Americans and coal black Negroes from 
Ethopia and Liberia, all mingled together on 
terms of absolute equality. The robes, gowns, 
turbans, beards, of the delegates from Iraq, 
Arabia, India, and Iran attracted endless atten- 
tion. First in public interest was Foreign Com- 
missar V. M. Molotov of Russia. Whenever his 
car appeared or it was known he was about to 
enter or leave his hotel, thousands of people 
were always on hand to get a glimpse of 
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him. His press conferences were always over- 
crowded. Great was the congestion of high 
school girls in the lobby of Mr. Molotov’s 
hotel. Even Frank Sinatra would not have 
attracted a bigger crowd. 


Four Pruuars AND Firty Fiacs 


On the stage of the palatial opera house were 
four ornamental pillars. Idealists claimed they 
stood for President Roosevelt’s “Four Free- 
doms” of religion, speech, and from want and 
fear. Cynics said they typified the four great 
powers who now rule the world, the United 
States, Great Britain, China, and Russia. Set 
between the pillars were 46, and later 50, 
flagpoles, their flags representing the partici- 
pating nations. To avoid questions of diplo- 
matic priority, the flags were arranged in alpha- 
betical order, which brought Yugoslavia last, 
and Australia first. This alphabetical order 
also brought together three of the so-called 
“Big Four,” Union of Soviet Socialist Russia, 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, and United 
States of America. Again to the cynics this 
represented tomorrow’s balance of power poli- 
tics with England holding the balance. 

Whatever doubt may have been held re- 


Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., delivering 
the opening address at the San Francisco Conference 
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Courtesy of the New York Sun 

The delegation from Saudi Arabia with the 12-year- 

old Crown Prince who is having a marvelous educa- 
tion in internationalism 


garding the real purpose of the San Francisco 
Conference, April 25 to June 11, now popularly 
known as UNCIO, was dispelled by President 
Harry S. Truman who said, in his radio address, 


It is not the purpose of this conference to draft 
a treaty of peace nor to settle specific questions of 
territories, boundaries, citizenship, and reparations. 
It is exclusively the problem of setting up the essen- 
tial organization to keep the peace. This conference 
is to write the fundamental charter, to create the 
structure, provide the machinery, which will make 
future peace not only possible but certain. 


This limited function had the advantage of 
dealing with ideals and principles, of recogniz- 
ing peace as the desire of all mankind, and of 
working out a scheme and an organization that 
will most likely assure it. Moreover, such limi- 
tation of purpose avoided the disastrous mis- 
take of 1919 when the organization of the 
League of Nations was indissolubly tied with 
the Treaty of Versailles so that the acceptance 
of one compelled the endorsement of the other. 
This proved to be one of the chief reasons for 
American rejection of the League. On the other 
hand the purpose envisaged at San Francisco 
has serious disadvantages. If the eventual 
peace treaties in Europe and the Far East are 
built on injustices and the new League is ex- 
pected by force to maintain such injustices, 
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and any proposals for rectifying them are re- 
jected by the veto of any one of the big nations, 
and all boundaries, economic arrangements, 
reparations, control of territories, etc., made 
by the victor nations with the vanquished, are 
expected to be “frozen” in perpetuity, then 
sooner or later another and far more devastat- 
ing global war becomes inevitable. 


THE ELOQUENCE OF SILENCE 


In thousands of communities April 25th, 
the opening day, was set apart for prayer 
services to invoke the blessing of Almighty 
God and His guidance. No conference, na- 
tional, political, international, ecclesiastical, 
could have begun under more earnest prayerful 
auspices. To the distress and disappointment 
of millions of Christians the conference itself 
was not formally opened with prayer. As the 
State Department explained, this could not 
be arranged. The conference represented many 
religions among its delegations. Who would 
make the prayer? Would it be a Christian, 
Mohammedan, Hindu, Buddhist, Confucianist 
or Jew? And if the United States as host was 
given the right to name a Christian to offer the 
prayer, would it be a Catholic or Protestant? 
If the latter, which of the more than 200 de- 
nominations would be selected? If a Baptist, 
would it be a Northern or a Southern Baptist? 
And if a Northern Baptist, would it be a fun- 
damentalist or a liberalist? Thus the shame of 
sectarian Christianity and the sin of a divided 
Christendom made it impossible for a world 
conference on peace to open with prayer. For- 
tunately the American Secretary of State, Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., solved this dilemma in 
an unusual manner. Pounding the gavel for the 
opening session he said, “‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization will open with one minute of silent 
and solemn meditation.” Then followed the 
most impressive minute that I have ever ex- 
perienced. A hush fell upon that crowded 
house with fully 4,000 people occupying its 
floor, boxes, and galleries, that is impossible to 
describe. It could only be felt. Scores of news 
reel movie cameras stopped clicking. Reporters 
ceased taking down notes. Nobody moved. 
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The silence was so profound that I verily 
believe a pin dropped on the floor would have 
been heard. In that moment of silence thou- 
sands of prayers in behalf of this conference 
and its tremendous task ascended to Almighty 
God, to Allah, to Buddha, and to the Spirit of 
Confucius. That mood of solemn silence later 
helped the crowd to feel the sincerity of the 
closing words of President Truman’s speech, 


As we are about to undertake our heavy duties, 
we beseech Almighty God to guide us in building a 
permanent monument to those who gave their lives 
that this moment might come. May He lead our 
steps in His own righteous path of peace. 


With this auspicious opening, and sustained 
by the prayers and aspirations of millions of 
people around the world, this conference was 
certain to succeed. 


Deap Dicrators AND Livinc VICTIMS 


Many dramatic and tense moments marked 
the long series of plenary sessions. By strange 
coincidence the delegate from Norway spoke 
on the day the first news was flashed across 
the earth that Hitler was dead. Neither gleeful 
satisfaction nor mood of triumph character- 
ized the Norwegian’s speech, nor did he refer 
to Hitler’s death in any way, when he said, 
““As we stood together in war, so now we 
must stand together in peace. An international 
organization means more to small nations than 
to great nations because in a modern world 
without security our very life is at stake. This 
conference must include principles that will 
defend life, liberty, independence, religious 
freedom, and will preserve human rights.” 

Similarly on the day when the newspapers 
printed the horrible pictures of the dead Mus- 
solini and his paramour suspended head down 
from a beam in a gasoline station, it was the 
turn of the delegate from Ethiopia to speak. 
In matchless, flawless English and with a fas- 
cinating accent he held close attention as he 
cited the experience of Ethiopia only 10 years 
previously. Scathing but just was his condem- 
nation of the old League of Nations which in 
1935 “‘took refuge in refined subterfuges to 
avoid giving my country the help needed.” 
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Then in a sentence that belongs to history he 
said with quiet dignity, “The League of Nations 
preferred the abandonment and death of Ethiopia 
and thus tt insured the death and dissolution of 
itself.” | 

Intensely dramatic was the scene when Mr. 
V. M. Molotov, Russian Foreign Commissar, 
sought in vain to bar the admission of Argen- 
tina to the conference. After unsuccessful ef- 
forts to have this done in the Executive Com- 
mittee and in the Steering Committee, he later 
made his plea in a crowded press conference. 
Then he went direct to the plenary session and 
in a long speech tried to make his case. Quoting 
both Secretary Cordell Hull and President 
Roosevelt who last fall warned against the aid 
to naziism and the poison of.fascism with its 
source in Argentina that was spreading through- 
out the western hemisphere, he asked that ac- 
tion be deferred for several days so that the 
the Russian delegation could study the situa- 
tion and satisfy itself that more democratic 
conditions had been established. But the con- 
ference by a vote of 31 to 4 decided to ad- 
mit Argentina. Supporting Russia’s vote were 
Greece, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. The 
entire western hemisphere with 20 votes was 
solidly in favor of Argentina. Against that bloc 
Mr. Molotov had no chance. Shrewdly France 
and England refrained from voting. Adroitly 
the Chinese delegate in a press conference ex- 
plained that China had not voted because in- 
structions from the Chungking government had 
not been received! 

A big dramatic moment came, and it was 
greeted with tremendous applause, when the 


A platoon of military police arrives for duty 
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The delegation from Liberia waiting for its car 


chief of the delegation from India, chosen not 
by the Indian people but by the British Govern- 
ment and therefore repudiated by Mahatma 
Gandhi, voiced a principle that could hardly 
have been approved by the British ruling class. 
‘In all this talk about preventing aggression,” 
he declared, “we must not forget the real causes 
of war which are the racial and economic in- 
equalities that exist between nations and races.” 
Coming from a dark-skinned Indian, a member 
of a subject race, and from a land seething 
with desire for freedom, this dramatic plea for 
race equality was startling. 


INDEPENDENCE CLASHES WITH IMPERIALISM 


Drama of a negative kind emerged in the 
speech of the French Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault who in clear and determimed tones de- 
clared, “I claim for France all rights and all 
the responsibilities of a front-rank state.’ The 
absence of applause, for which he seemed to 
wait a moment, must have been disappointing. 
In the same speech he referred to the proposals 
“for a dominant share to be granted to the 
Great Powers, of which, I repeat, France is one.” 
Again there was no applause. Still later in a 
press conference he set forth French claims for 
control of the Saar region, the return of French 
Islands in the Pacific and the full restoration 
of French sovereignty over Indo-China. There 
could be no indication more convincing of the 
difficulty of reconciling the selfish demands of 
nationalism with the sacrifice of sovereignty and 
the global need of international cooperation. 

To me the most dramatic moment of all, and 
it received tremendous applause, came when 
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Mr. Molotov predicted the independence of 
India. In a sentence that is fraught with tre- 
mendous postwar significance, and which may 
well be an advance notice to the world of 
Russia’s future policy in Asia, he said, “‘ India 
is not an independent state, yet we all know that 
the time will come when the voice of an independ- 
ent India will be heard.” Mr. Anthony Eden 
was presiding at this session. He was in a tight 
spot as all eyes turned in his direction. But his 
face remained expressionless, inscrutable, im- 
perturbable, unrevealing of his inmost thoughts. 
It is a safe guess, however, that Mr. Molotov’s 
dynamic statement was telephoned that night 
to Prime Minister Churchill, and judging by 
the feverish haste with which dark-skinned 
correspondents from the big newspapers of the 
leading cities in India, wrote in their notebooks, 
that sentence was published in every newspaper 
in India on the following ‘day! And that sen- 
tence likewise is of tremendous import to the 
foreign mission enterprise. Will the missionaries 
now in India and all those who return to resume 
their service after the war, take a definite, 
positive, stand on India’s independence, or will 
the people of India come to believe that for 
the realization of their full freedom and the 
abundant life that goes with political inde- 
pendence, they must look not to the followers 
of Christ but to the emissaries of Joseph Stalin? 


VACANT CHAIRS AND DISAPPOINTED Hopes 


The conference membership revealed numer- 
ous inconsistencies. India wanted her own rep- 
resentatives. In protest against those chosen by 
the British Government, a huge mass meeting 
was held in San Francisco under the chairman- 
ship of Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, sister 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, the Indian leader and co- 
laborer with Gandhi, who is still under arrest. 
Mr. Gandhi had charged the India delegation 
as only a camouflage and worse than no repre- 
sentation. ‘“‘An indispensable preliminary to 
world peace,” said he, “‘is the complete free- 
dom of India from all foreign control.” Con- 
ference participation was limited to the “peace- 
loving nations.” Therefore to qualify, Argen- 
tina had first to declare war on Germany and 
Japan! Conspicuous were the vacant chairs 
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that should have been occupied by Sweden, ° 


Switzerland, and Portugal. These three na- 
tions have been so “peace-loving” that they 
resolutely kept out of war! So they could not 
qualify for membership. Who can explain that 
irony and inconsistency? Likewise missing were 
the Baltic States—Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Finland—victims of both German and Russian 
conquest. Throughout the long proceedings 
not one word was spoken in their behalf. Not 
once was a hope expressed that they also would 
become members of this supposedly world or- 
ganization to establish justice and maintain 
peace. Two groups of Jewish organizations 
came to San Francisco and demanded a seat for 
Palestine so that Jewish rights to Palestine as a 
national home for the Jewish people, according 
to the promise in Britain’s Balfour declara- 
tion of 1917, “shall be expressly reserved and 
safeguarded.” Even the North American In- 
dians sent a delegation who based ‘heir re- 
quest for a seat on their status as a separate 
nation under the terms of the Treaty of Ghent 
which followed the war of 1812. The people 
of Albania which Mussolini had invaded and 
annexed, likewise demanded recognition. As a 
climax to disappointed hopes, a group that 
called itself Friends of the Republic of Spain, 
asked for a place among the United Nations 
and a seat in the conference, hoping thereby to 
hasten the overturn of the Franco dictatorship. 
Most pathetic of all was the status of Korea 
whose independence from Japanese rule, quali- 
fied by the phrase “in due course,” was prom- 
ised at Cairo by President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. Korea appealed in vain for formal 
admission at San Francisco. While it was a 
“united nations” conference, it was far from a 
“universal” conference. 


TRIBUTES TO FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Thus day after day I sat in the press section 
and observed the proceedings of this momen- 
tous assembly. I attended press conferences, 
heard keen, penetrating questions by clever re- 
porters and well known news commentators 
answered by brilliant diplomatic replies. I lis- 
tened to more than a score of formal speeches 
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by spokesmen for as many different delega- 
tions. All had in mind a triple purpose, (1) to 
set forth the delegation’s position on the pro- 
posed world organization for peace, (2) to be on 
record, and (3) for political consumption at 
home. Often it seemed that the last mentioned 
was the most important. Such speeches fol- 
lowed a uniform pattern, lofty principles, eu- 
logistic tributes to President Roosevelt, and 
specific suggestions for amendments to the 
proposals that were first formulated at the 
Dumbarton Oaks secret conference. (See Mis- 
sions, March, 1945, pages 148-152.) Impres- 
sive were the numerous tributes to. the late 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Every delegate 
apparently sought to surpass the preceding 
speaker in praising the late President’s human- 
itarianism and good neighborliness, his leader- 
ship in the world struggle against facism, and 
his principles of global unity and collaboration. 
To expedite its business the conference ap- 
pointed four commissions. Over all was the so- 
called “Big Four,” the chiefs of the American, 
British, Russian, and Chinese delegations to 
which France was later added to form the new 
“Big Five.” How unsatisfactory and inade- 
quate the now famous Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals have proved to be is seen in the fact that 
before the “dead line” date was reached on 
May 3rd, more than 700 pages of proposed 
amendments had been presented. 


THe CHARTER AND Its AMENDMENTS 


When the charter with its ' amendments is 
finally ratified by the participating “peace- 
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loving” nations, a process that may well take 
several years, a new League of Nations will 
finally come into existence. The amendments 
do not change the fundamental concept of 
domination of the world by four great powers, 
America, Britain, China, and Russia, with 
France a nominal fifth. Against this the little 
nations and the middle nations, like Brazil, 
Canada, etc., protested repeatedly but in vain. 
Nevertheless the amendments provide for im- 
portant mitigating considerations. They com- 
mit all members of the new League to principles 
of justice and law, and the recognition of hu- 
man rights and basic freedoms. They provide 
for future amendments, removal of conditions 
that might lead to war, peaceful adjustments 
of any situations that might impair friendly re- 
lations, and broader powers to the proposed 
social and economic council than were origi- 
nally envisaged. These amendments may not 
satisfy many people. Whether satisfactory or 
not, the scheme of world organization must 
now be adopted. It is purely a question of take 
it or leave it. There is nothing else to do. The 
world is to be ruled by four or five powers. 
Peace will be preserved so long as these powers 
are in agreement. But it will likely be an armed 
peace maintained by force. Should the time 
ever come, when the national interests of the 
“Big Four” conflict, or should any one of 
them resort to aggressive policies, then with 
the veto power that each reserves for itself, no 
judgment against them can possibly be regis- 
tered. The only recourse will be another war. 
So the best that can be said for the San Fran- 
cisco Conference is that it is a start in the right 
direction, but only a start. Years and years of 
effort and eternal vigilance will be required to 
nourish and strengthen the new world of col- 
laboration that was born in San Francisco. 


RECOGNIZING VALUES AND DANGERS 


While it is still too soon to formulate an ac- 
curate appraisal of the conference, a frank 
recognition of certain values and dangers al- 
ready emerging will be helpful. On the asset 
side are its expression of internationalism, its 
effort to realize the concept of global unity and 


the fact of “‘one world,” as the late Wendell 
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L. Willkie expressed it three years ago, and 
that this is humanity’s “last chance,” as Mr. 
Anthony Eden expressed it, to build an organ- 
ization that will prevent a repetition of the 
catastrophe of these recent years. Perhaps the 
world is finally learning the inescapable lesson 
that, as Mr. T. V. Soong of China phrased it, 
“‘we can no longer localize war nor isolate 
peace.” On the liability side are several dangers 
that must be faced fearlessly and realistically. 
The new world organization means rule of the 
world by four powers. The middle nations and 
the little nations do not like it. At San Fran- 
cisco by numerous suggested amendments and 
curtailments of power of the proposed Security 
Council they worked hard to overcome that 
but without complete success. The new organ- 
ization perpetuates the centuries old system 
of imperialisms, disguising it somewhat under 
the new formula of “‘trusteeships” and the 
distinctions between “‘trustee” areas and “stra- 
tegic”’ areas retained outright for national de- 
fence and security. Furthermore there is real 
danger that Russia will follow a policy of isola- 
tionism similar to that which the United States 
pursued with reference to the first League of 
Nations. Having built a system of friendly or 
annexed or conquered nations along her west- 
ern border as a tight alignment of old-fashioned 
“buffer” states, Russia may place primary 
reliance on her own security system and only 
secondary dependence on the world organiza- 
tion created at San Francisco. If Russia thus 
accords the new League of Nations only polite 
acquiescence instead of the needed enthusiastic 
cooperation, it cannot achieve its full measure 
of success. Finally, in Europe and in the Far 
East the postwar territorial settlements and 
transfer of sovereignties of large and small 
areas seem to mean merely for vast multitudes 
of people the exchange of one master for 
another. Even Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill sensed this in his speech on May 13th, 


In Europe we have yet to make sure that the 
simple and honorable purposes for which we entered 
the war are not brushed aside or overlooked, and 
that the words “freedom,” “‘democracy,” and “lib- 
eration” are not distorted from their true meaning. 
There would be little use in punishing the Hitlerites 
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for their crimes if law and justice did not rule and if 
totalitarian governments were to take the place of 
the German invaders. We must make sure that 
those causes for which we fought find recognition 
at the peace table in facts as well as words. And 
above all we must labor that the world organization 
which the United Nations are creating at San Fran- 
cisco does not become an idle name, does not become 
a shield for the strong and mockery for the weak. It 
is the victors who must search their hearts and by 
their nobility be worthy of the immense forces that 
they wield. 

It is significant that while most of his speech 
was translated and published in Russian news- 
papers, the above paragraph was omitted! 


THE OBLIGATION OF AMERICA 


What is now the obligation of American 
Christians? Assuredly they must prevent any 
return of the pre-war type of American isola- 
tionism. Having given the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of its sons and daughters, and having 
spent billions of dollars in support of global 
cooperation in war, the United States must now 
assume its rightful obligation in global collab- 
oration for peace. In this new venture Amer- 
ican Christianity must function as a moral con- 
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science. European Christianity is too weak and 
prostrate to do so, and British Christianity is 
still linked with the British imperialist status 
quo. The work of the new League and its 
conduct and decisions must constantly be eval- 
uated according to the standards of Christian 
justice. In infinitely larger measure American 
Christians must support the spread of Christian 
good will across the earth. For them the most 
practical and effective means is still their global 
missionary enterprise. Above all, the urgent 
task of evangelism, of persuading men and 
women everywhere to become followers of 
Christ, must be given new primacy. Once again 
is true what the late President N. J. Nord- 
strom said at the Atlanta Baptist World Con- 
gress in 1939 six weeks before the war, “‘Only 
changed men can change our world.” A new world 
charter, a new league, a new combination of 
nations, all are of no avail in changing the world 
in which we live. It can only be done by 
changed men who themselves have been 
changed by the redeeming spirit of Christ and 
who have given to Him their supreme loyalty. 
Then will it be possible to build that new 
world of peace for which:all humanity cries. 
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A Tale of Two Wedding Rings 


How a married couple in China and a widow in the 
United States found good use for their respective 
tokens of years of marital fidelity and felicity 


By KENNETH G. HOBART 


NorEe.—This short article is 
particularly appropriate for 
publication in the month of 
June brides and weddings.—ED. 


HEN Hong-liak pulled $150 from his 

pocket and handed it to me, I was curious 
about the source of the money. He could not 
have saved $150 in 150 weeks, for I knew 
that his meagre salary was pitifully inadequate 
for the daily needs of his little family. ““Hong- 
liak,”” I demanded, “where did you get such 
a sum?” The question embarrassed him. Quite 
obviously he hesitated to tell me. 

It was a bright autumn morning of 1942, 
in free Kityang, only 15 miles from the Japanese 
lines. I was sitting in my study when the door 
opened and in came Mr. Ng Hong-liak, my 
former pupil in the old Ashmore Theological 
Seminary. He had been an earnest student and 
after his graduation a zealous local preacher. 
A few years in a village church had proved his 
worth. In consequence the Ling Tong Baptist 
Convention, after the Japanese invasion of 
Swatow in June 1939, and despite the diffi- 
culties of rising costs and other war hindrances, 
had sent him for a year’s “refresher” course 
in a high-grade Shanghai seminary. He had 
returned a few months earlier. Once more he 
was carrying on a fine evangelistic ministry. 

We chatted a while about his work and mine 
and about the fearful economic conditions, for 
rice was costing some $10 or $15 (Chinese 
currency) a pound, instead of the pre-war five 
cents. Finally Hong-liak reached into his wallet 
to extract the $150 and handed them to me. 
“Mr. Hobart,” he said, “will you please send 
the money for me to the Baptist Mission 
Hospital at Ungkung?” Knowing our Chinese 
evangelists were too poorly paid to be able 
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casually to make such a generous gift, I asked 
him, ‘‘ What is this money for?” 

“You recall that when I returned from 
Shanghai,” he replied, “we had a happy event 
in our family. During her confinement my 
wife was cared for in the Ungkung Hospital. 
At that time, I’m ashamed to say, I was 
unable to pay our hospital bill. Now I have 
the money, and I wish to discharge my obliga- 
tion so that the hospital may share its benefits 
with other people.” 

Almost incredulous, I fairly hurled my next 
question at him; “Where did you get this 
money?” No wonder he was embarrassed and 
hesitated to reply! But at last the answer 
came; here it is. 

““A few years ago,” he began diffidently, 
“T was married. At that time I was able to 
buy my wife a gold wedding ring. Recently we 
talked the matter over, she and I, and we 
decided to pawn the ring so that we could 
pay our debt to the hospital, and thus help 
make its blessings available to other people. 
So please send the money to Ungkung for us!” 

Such a sense of obligation could not be 
refused. Humbled, I took the money and 
carried out his request. 

Hong-liak is a fine example of a “mission 
product.” His widowed mother was the laun- 
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dress of one of our South China missionaries. 
Thus early he came under strong Christian 
influences. He was given financial aid for his 
education, and he showed his appreciation by 
serious application to his studies. A splendid 
record in school was the result. While there 
he heard and eagerly answered the Master’s 
call to Christian service. Judged by diligence, 
loyalty, and Christian attitude, there was no 
student of whom we, his Seminary teachers, 
were more hopeful than of Ng Hong-liak. 
His wife was equally fine. She was a student 
in the Women’s Bible Training School from 
which she graduated, and where she later 
taught. Before her marriage she also taught 
in the Swatow Christian Institute, and later 
was associated in country evangelistic work. 
Recently while making a missionary address, 
I told this story of the Hong-liak wedding 
ring. In conclusion I said, “ Figuratively speak- 
ing, you and I each have a gold wedding ring. 
What are we doing with it?” A few days later, 
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a dear, elderly lady whose husband had died 
some years ago, sent for me to visit her. During 
our conversation she handed me a little old 
jewel-box. Opening it I saw a heavy 18-carat 
gold wedding ring. “I can no longer wear it,” 
she said. “‘Often I’ve wondered what was to 
become of it when I am gone. When I heard 
the story of Hong-liak, then I knew. I am so 
happy to give it to share the blessings of the 
gospel in China.” And smiling joyfully, she 
handed me an envelop containing a U. S. $10 
note and this little message: 

“Dear Mr. Hobart, This ring represents 40 years 
of sunshine and shadow with the one who crowned 
my life with a radiant love. If it can in any way 
help the people who have faced life so bravely 
during these war-time years, I shal] feel that it 
continues to be a blessing.” 

Not all of us, perhaps, have such a gold ring 
to give, but we all do have the Pearl of Great 
Price. What are we doing to share Him with 
others? 


Behind Closed Doors 
With the Feeble-Minded 


An intimate glimpse into an institution for the detention of 
epileptics and feeble-minded, and the service rendered to its 
unfortunate inmates by American conscientious objectors to war 


By CARLETON MABEE 


HEN war production drew employees of 
all kinds out of hospitals, most Red Cross 
workers and other volunteers went into general 
hospitals. They avoided mental hospitals where 


the atmosphere is more grim, sometimes vio- 
lent, and the work is slow, often hopeless. 

A small unit of young men, administered by 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
is trying to meet somé of the emergency needs 
of one group of the mentally ill, in the state 
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hospital for epileptics, at Skillman, New Jersey. 
We are drafted conscientious objectors, unwill- 
ing to be in the Army, but glad and willing to 
do what socially useful work we are permitted 
to do by Selective Service. : 

Attendants in mental hospitals often say the 
work eventually “gets you.” The hours are 
long, we work 12 hours a day at Skillman, six 
days a week. The hours, the strain of constant 
guarding against violence, and of associating 
with dull minds over a long period of time, seem 
to debilitate some attendants. We are not sure 
that we are not debilitated too. 

Most of the persons subject to seizures, (it is 
estimated that there are more than 6,000,000 
in the United States) are not in institutions. 
Their seizures may be only dizziness or head- 
aches; or if their seizures force their limbs into 
violent convulsions, this may occur at night, or 
so infrequently as seldom to interfere with nor- 
mal life. 

There are about 50,000 epileptics in institu- 
tions in the United States. They are likely to 
have rather frequent seizures, sometimes as 
many as several a day. Often these unfortunate 
people come from homes where others in the 
family would be disturbed by their presence; 
or from broken homes; or from homes where 
parents just do not care. At Skillman the pa- 
tients are usually both epileptic and feeble- 
minded. Some are crippled, hopelessly blind, 
or insane. 

When family or friends glibly say of a men- 
tally ill person, “‘We sent him to an institu- 
tion,” they have not necessarily solved his 
problems. They may have just passed terrific 
behavior problems on to an attendant who 
who already has 30 or 40 or 50 patients who 
may try to eat the buttons off their shirts, or 
tear their neighbors’ clothes, or insist that 
everyone is trying to steal their funny papers. 

Whatever ingenuity attendants may possess 
has full play in persuading an idiot, for exam- 
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ple, to stop tearing off his ear which is already 
bleeding freely; or inducing a psychotic, who 
believes his handwork teacher makes a fool 
of him in class, to continue at school; or in pre- 
venting an imbecile from stealing his neighbors’ 
food even before he tastes his own. 

An attendant who possesses such ingenuity 
does have rewarding moments. I have seen real 
contentment in the face of a patient, bimself 
crippled and speechless, while he bent over an- 
other cripple to help him put on his shoes. I 
have sung hymns and Negro spirituals with 
boys who sing with an abandon and faith that 
church congregations seldom know. 

But more often the obstacles seem over- 
whelming. Patients may have a progressive 
disease that induces mental deterioration and 
combativeness. An institution may be ham- 
pered by inability to secure enough employees, 
and because of public indifference and igno- 
rance is unable to command funds for a full 
program of occupational therapy. And the 
attendant may have trouble answering his own 
repeated question: What does society owe a 
man who sits all day muttering only “up—up— 
stairs”? Without a deep, unshakeable convic- 
tion that all men are the children of God, and 
that Christ was concerned for the epileptic 
and feeble-minded of His time, it would be 
difficult to find a source for a steady will to 
care for creatures who can give little or nothing 
to society in return. 

We try to see our work in perspective. We 
know that Dorothy Dix helped the mentally ill 
by taking them from poorhouses and barred 
attics to mental institutions; and that Clifford 
Beers, himself a mental patient, became an 
effective crusader for more humane treatment 
of the mentally ill in institutions. Their tradi- 
tion is being carried on by disinterested doctors 
and laymen. We would like to believe that we 
conscientious objectors to war who serve in this 
way have a part in that tradition too. 
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Melting Pot and Laboratory 


in Racial Adjustments 


An Army Chaplain, formerly a Baptist pastor in Detroit, 
now in the Hawaiian Islands, finds here a social melting 
By pot and a laboratory of experiments in racial adjustments 


CHAPLAIN CHARLES DAYTON 


Dds eight months on “‘Eniwetok Atoll,” 
the westermost of all the Marshall Islands, 
I was returned to duty on Oahu in the Hawai- 
ian Islands. When Captain Cook discovered 
these islands in 1778 he found a very intelligent 
people in the “‘New Stone” Age. Early Hawai- 
ians had no bronze or iron weapons for the very 
good reason that there were no workable 
metals here. Their chief weapon was the 
wooden spear, tipped with shell or bone. They 
had stone hatchets and wooden clubs, and their 
knives were made of stone, shell or bamboo. 
Oddly enough the Hawaiians never employed 
the bow and arrow in warfare. They had little 
armor—the chiefs’ helmets, made of bird feath- 
ers were not for protection but for show! The 
stone and sling was also used, and they did 
much fighting. Because of the mild climate, 
dress was never a big item in the lives of early 
Hawaiians. They did not wear grass skirts. The 
so-called “hula skirts” were introduced from 
the Gilbert Islands much later. Their cloth was 
“‘tapa,”’ a form of tough paper beaten from the 
inner bark of the mulberry tree. Women wore 
skirts of this material from which also were 
made the loin cloths of the men. The houses 
were made of pili grass. 

Here in the Hawaiian Islands after nearly 50 
years of American sovereignty, I discover cur- 
rents of religious life that I presume might be 
of more than passing interest to fellow Chris- 
tians on the mainland. We sometimes forget 
that these islands are actual portions of our 
America. There are few areas of the world of 
which the mainland Americans actually know The imposing tower of welcome and of farewell as seen 
less of truth and hold more misconceptions. by all arriving and departing visitors at Honolulu 
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Actually Hawaii is the racial and social melting 
pot of the Pacific basin. It seems to me to be 
the laboratory in which a great number of 
experiments in racial adjustments are now in 
process, experiments that will have much to 
present as evidence to the American mainland 
where racial adjustment seems still to be in the 
early adolescent stage. 

Let me describe for you a recent experience. 
I was over on the island of Kauai. It is the 
northernmost of the Hawaiian chain, the place 
where Captain Cook first landed in his voyage 
of discovery in 1778. I had been given de- 
tached service from my duties on Oahu to go 
over to Kauai for one week with three other 
members of what was called the “Team” by 
the War Finance Commission. Our assignment 
was to address the students in the 25 or more 
schools of Kauai, and to congratulate them on 
the excellent showing they had made in their 
purchase of war bonds and stamps. The Hawai- 
ian Islands were topped only by New Hamp- 
shire in the per capita purchases of bonds and 
stamps throughout all the states and territories 
of America. Furthermore, I was asked to give 
them a brief message concerning the gratitude 
of the man on the fighting front for the evidence 
of cordial civilian support that such purchases 
indicated. It was a very interesting week. At 
every hand I was amazed by the degree to 
which these Hawaiian children, of whom the 
vast majority are of Japanese descent, are per- 
fectly aware of the latest “hit” tunes of the 
radio world. Even those little toddlers whose 
legs were too short to reach from their benches 
to the floor could sing or whistle ““Going My 
Way” or the “Mule is an animal .. .”” The 
fact that those tunes had only been “out” on 
the mainland for a few months is evidence that 
the emotional patterns of “youth” even in 
these remotest areas are being standardized 
via the movie and the radio at what is not al- 
ways a most laudable level. The rest of the 
“team” flew back to Oahu on Saturday while 
I accepted invitations from friends to spend 
Sunday on the island. I had expected this and 
had taken precautions to have other chaplains 
ready on Oahu to care for my stated military 
services there. Let me just name for you the 
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variety of services at which I preached on that 
Sunday. The very racial groups speak more 
eloquently than much additional comment on 
my part. 

I had been on Kauai for only a few hours 
when I received the urgent invitation of Rev. 
T. Fujioshi, minister of the First Christian 
Church of Lihue, the capital of Kausai. I had 
known this worthy Japanese minister more 
than a year ago when I was formerly on Kauai. 
His church is made up of 90 percent “Nisei” 
(American born) Japanese. Out of the attend- 
ance of perhaps 200 I do'not believe that there 
was a single worshipper over 35 years of age. 
He invited me to preach for him at the morning 
service. The well built church was filled. When 
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we recall that the great majority of Japanese 
here were at least nominally Buddhist before 
the outbreak of the war, it is evident that the 
Christian church in this area has a unique 
opportunity now to present the claims of the 
Master to Japanese-Americans, or I should 
rather say “Americans of Japanese ances- 
tory,” in a telling manner. 

My next appearance was at the Koloha 
Union church. This city represents one of the 
earliest foreign settlements in Hawaii. Indeed, 
the first sugar mill in all the territory was built 
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here more than a century ago. I was invited to 
preach the sermon at this morning worship of 
the Filipino Union church. There are many 
Philippine sugar-cane field workers in this re- 
gion. The special theme of this service was to be 
gratitude to Almighty God for the deliverance 
of Manila from the possession of the Japanese 
Army. The pastor was a full-blooded Filipino 
named “‘ Cortezan.”’ Representatives from vari- 
ous walks of life had been invited to participate 
in this service by prayer, Bible reading, or 
words of greeting. To me the most striking 
representative of all was a very capable young 
Japanese gentleman about 30 years of age. He 
is now principal of one of the schools on Kauai. 
He had risen to the rank of Captain in our 
American Army and was seriously wounded 
while fighting in the American Army in Italy. 
His wound eliminated him from further combat 
duty and he was returned with honor to civilian 
life. Large of body and of soul, he rose before 
this Filipino congregation and, in the name 
of Christian freedom, cordially congratulated 
them on the liberation of Manila from the 
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“enemy”! This man’s grandfather had been a 
samuri in Japan. Where else in the world can 
you find as great a degree of essential Ameri- 
canism? 

In the evening I accepted the invitation to 
address a group of young Christians in the 
Kekaha Chapel. This chapel along the sea 
overlooks the section of the coast off which 
Cook’s two discovery boats were anchored. The 
pastor of this church was the Rev. Abe Akaka, 
a Hawaiian who is a graduate of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. There were 50 young 
people of both sexes in this evening gathering, 
not one of them over 25 years of age. The older 
brothers of many of them were even now fight- 
ing on the far fronts. Two of the lads there that 
night had received the “invitation” which 
meant they would enter the armed services 
within the week. When I told them that the 
favorite song of the Marshallese Christians 
had been, ““Take the Name of Jesus With 
You,” they made that their theme song for the 
evening. It is not a bad theme for any of us, 


anywhere! 


THE VOICE OF INTERNATIONALISM 


Significant sentences from formal addresses and informal speeches at 
the San Francisco United Nations Conference 


THE WORLD HAS EXPERIENCED a revival of an old 
faith in the everlasting moral force of justice. It re- 
mains the greatest power on earth. To that tre- 
mendous power alone will we submit.—President 
Harry S. Truman, United States of America. 

xk ke & 

WE HAVE LEARNED BY BITTER EXPERIENCE that 
we live in an interdependent world. We cannot 
localize war; neither can we isolate peace.—T. W. 
Soong, China. 


PEACE MUST BE FOUNDED ON JUSTICE because a 
peace imposed by force, a peace which consists in 
the stillness of things and not in the satisfaction and 
tranquillity of the human spirit is no peace.— 
Roberto Jimenez, Panama. 

xk & & 

NO DIFFERENCES OF RACE, color, creed, history, or 
geography can divide peoples united in a higher 
community of interest and purpose.—Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., United States of America. 
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Tue Leacue or Nations was undermined be- 
cause attempts were made to turn it into a tool of 
privileged powers. Such past errors must be avoided 
and not committed again under the sign of new pro- 
fuse promises.—V. M. Molotov, Soviet Russia. 

x we 

THERE WILL BE NO LASTING PEACE if justice is not 
established as an essential condition for its mainte- 
nance. Great power always involves great responsi- 
bility. Its exercise constitutes an obligation rather 
than a privilege—Victor Andrade, Bolivia. 

xk & 

Ir Is FOR EACH NATION to remember that “over 
all nations is humanity,”’ and that “justice is the 
common concern of mankind.” The only memorial 
worthy of the service and sacrifice in this war is one 
that will secure to all peoples everywhere the oppor- 
tunities for a more abundant life —W. L. Macken- 
zie King, Canada. 

we & 

TODAY ONE BILLION ORIENTAL FACEs turn plead- 
ingly to this conference for the recognition of their 
human rights and an answer to their prayer that the 
peace which this conference seeks to secure will not 
be appropriated for the purpose of “freezing” the 
political, economic, and social order in their part of 
the world.—Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Islands. 

xk we 

THERE ARE CERTAIN INVISIBLE RIGHTS of mankind 
without which life is not worth living. Daily bread 
turns to stone unless it can be eaten in freedom and 
with human dignity.—Trygve Lie, Norway. 

xk & 

MANKIND MUST EITHER CREATE an effective or- 
ganization to assure permanent peace or descend 
into the bottomless depth of iniquity in a mecha- 
nized stone age.—Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovakia. 

* & 

HuMAN VALUES MUST BE THE BASIS for united and 
enduring action. The peace and security of the 
world of tomorrow can only be created out of the 
enduring qualities of freedom, justice, and love.— 
Julian R. Caceres, Honduras. 

x & 

THE MOUNTAIN OF MAN’S PROGRESS is great and 
terrible. They who climb it must adjust their pace 
to the weakest or the entire chain of climbers will go 
down. Until the weakest link in our human chain 
is made safe, not one of us is safe—Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippine Islands. 

xk“ * *& 

WHILE THE BURDEN OF ENFORCING PEACE falls 

principally on the great powers, such responsibility 
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does not constitute a privilege to divide the world 
into categories of legally superior states and legally 
inferior states.—Roberto Jimenez, Panama. 

* * * 

ONE FACT TODAY IS POTENT to us all. Whether we 
will or no, we all are now one another’s neighbors. 
The world is one large city and our countries are its 
several parishes.—Anthony Eden, Great Britain. 

* 2 

DURING THIS CONFERENCE we should pause now 
and then and listen to a voice. It is the cry of man- 
kind,—struggling, dreaming, suffering, dying—the 
cry for justice, liberty, and peace, coming to us from 
all corners of the earth — Ezequiel Padilla, Mexico. 

x & 

IN ORDER THAT EACH NATION MAY LIVE IN PEACE 
with other nations it must live in peace with itself.— 
Manuel C. Gallagher, Peru. 

x we 

INDIA IS NOT AN INDEPENDENT STATE, yet we all 
know that the time will come when the voice of an 
independent India will be heard.—V. M. Molotov, 
Soviet Russia. 

xk & 

WE HAVE ASSEMBLED on the shores of this tre- 
mendous Pacific Ocean. May its name be of good 
omen for the future of our peoples and for the peace 
of the world.—Georges Bidault, France. 

x & 

THE CORNER-STONE OF PEACE is good faith and 
the spirit of unity, the reciprocal respect and con- 
fidence of all nations, large and small.—Ezequiel 
Padilla, Mexico. 

x ke & 

THE KEYSTONE OF THE ARCH which this Con- 
ference seeks to build must be the Atlantic Charter. 
Lofty phrases and great promises which were for- 
gotten after the First World War must this time 
have full realization—Abdel Hamid Badawi 
Pasha, Egypt. 

xe 

THERE CAN BE NO PEACE WITHOUT JUSTICE; any 
nation that seeks peace without justice will ul- 
timately find neither peace nor justice.—Blatta 
Ephrem Tewelde Medhen, Ethiopia. 

kk *& 

THE GRIEF OF THE CENTURIES has created in the 
human heart the indispensable sentiment for fra- 
ternal understanding. The preaching which an 
astonished pagan world heard 2,000 years ago is 
about to be fulfilled, ‘He who seeketh his life shall 
lose it; he who loseth his life shall find, it.”— 
Manuel C. Gallagher, Peru, 
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Transferring the deed to the new property of the Norwayne Baptist 

Church. SEATED, Secretary Reuben E. Nelson, FPHA representative 

George E. Schermer. STANDING, Home Mission Secretary John Halko, 

Pastor Richard Hanson, Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, Housing Management 
Advisor Ralph M. Hoisington 


The Only Church for 8,000 People 


An unusual case of church and state cooperation 
that violates no Baptist principle of freedom 


HEN title to land upon 

which the new Baptist 
Church in Norwayne, Mich., will 
be erected, was delivered to Secre- 
tary Reuben E. Nelson, of the 
Detroit Baptist Mission Society, 
it was the first instance of a 
church owning a building site 
within a government project in 
that area. More than 8,000 people, 
of whom $,000 are children, live in 
Norwayne, a permanent federal 
housing development. Through 
church comity agreement in De- 
troit, the entire community is the 
responsibility of Northern Baptists. 
Among the first 100 families that 
moved into the development, in 


By R. Dean Goopwin 


December, 1948, long before the 
project was completed, was the 
family of Rev. Richard Hanson, 
a missionary of the Home Mission 


Society. He organized Sunday 


- schools which met in the two 


public school buildings. Sunday 
morning and evening church serv- 
ices were started in one of the 
school auditoriums. As the com- 
munity grew, Sunday school and 
church congregations increased, 
and the leadership of Pastor Han- 
son was felt throughout the entire 
community. He helped to organ- 
ize the people for self-government, 
formed clubs for the boys and 
girls, gave guidance to young fam- 
ilies who came to live there, and 
conducted vacation church schools 
which measurably reduced juve- 
nile delinquency. No other church 
of any denomination works among 
the 8,000 residents. 

A church building will be erected 
as soon as building materials are 
released. At present the school 
auditorium where the congrega- 
tion meets on Sunday is used 
through the week for bingo games 
and dances which do not contrib- 
ute to an atmosphere of worship 
on Sundays. Funds for the build- 
ing will be provided by the World 
Emergency Forward Fund, by 
contributions from Detroit Bap- 
tists and by residents of the hous- 
ing project. 


Short on Supplies but Long on Service 


In spite of the shortage of supplies, the Japanese 
occupation of China, blockade of the Burma Road and 
a terrific price inflation, the mission hospital in 
Suifu, West China, had a busy and successful year 


NFLATION is on the rampage in 
China. The rapid, non-stop 
rise in prices, with billions of 
paper dollars pouring constantly 
from government printing presses, 


By C. E. Tompkins, M.D. 


has made money the most plenti- 
ful article here. Even Chinese 
coolies now carry wads of paper 
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currency. Water carriers now earn 
$1.50 (Chinese currency) per load, 
instead of a few cents, as formerly, 
while ricksha pullers are now paid 
$3 to cross the city. Govern- 
ment orders to fix the price ceil- 
ing lack the backing of a strong 
machinery for enforcement. Whole- 
sale trading is carried on through 
the Japanese lines in several sec- 
tors where there is a lull in hos- 
tilities. All the stores are stocked 
with bright new goods, which 
could not have been manufactured 
in Free China. 

With the cessation of air raids, 
thick barriers of earth have been 
removed from the mission hos- 
pital entrance and straw mats, 
rolled up in the basement for 
patients to rest on during the 
warnings, have been taken away. 
The second floor of the hospital 
has not yet been reoccupied. Dur- 
ing the past year 589 patients 
were cared for, while treatments 
in the out-patient department 
totalled 39,083. Two rounds of the 
ward patients are made per day. 
With 9,571 “hospital days” spent 
in the ward by the in-patients, one 
can readily estimate the number 
of contacts made by mission doc- 
tors. Accident cases, many of 
them victims of bandit attacks, 
and wounds from accidental dis- 
charge of firearms, were again 
prevalent. Scores of wounds were 
self-inflicted to avoid enforced 
army service. 

Though the cholera scourge 
passed the district by, there was 
a full quota of dysentery and 
typhoid. The superstitious believe 
that if a child is vaccinated for 
smallpox during the year that the 
Chinese calendar has an extra 
month, the first vaccination will 
not “take,” but will just have to 
be done over again. As the new 
year had such an extra month the 
hospital was besieged with pa- 
tients before the old year closed. 
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Sunday ward services and staff 
prayer meetings were held regu- 
larly, but there is a real need for a 
ward eyangelist with special tal- 
ent for transferring the patients’ 
thoughts from physical ills and 
the fatalistic apathy, which grips 
them, to spiritual problems and 
the healing power of Christ. 

In spite of the strict blockade 
of the Burma Road and its in- 
evitable effect on the purchase of 
medicines and surgical supplies, 
an amazing number of ills and 
aches have had to be relieved with 
very simple remedies, provided 
the patient had faith in the doc- 
tor! Through the International 
Relief Committee, auxiliary of the 
American Red Cross in China, 
stocks of the more commonly 
used medicines were secured .and 
grants provided to care for the 
most needy cases. Several impor- 
tant chemical works have been 
established in the province and 
one, near the salt wells below 
Kiating, has manufactured soda 
and magnesium sulphate, a stand- 
ard disinfectant and antiseptic. 
Another center is putting out 
sulphanilamide and boracic acid. 
White Cross supplies have also 
come at crucial periods. With the 
invasion of the Japanese they 
were delivered to Luchow, and 
shipped up to Suifu. Two repre- 
sentatives of the China Inland 
Mission helped in the preparation 
of stock solutions and supplies for 
the dispensary. 

With 40 years of service in 
Suifu behind me, I often find my- 
self referred to as the “Old Doc- 
tor,” instead of, as formerly, “the 
foreign doctor’! Some patients, 
who remember me when they 
were but children, ask if I am 80 
years old! 

I hope that the Board will 
again be able to secure scholar- 
ships for faithful workers to study 
in some other part of China, when 





the routes are once more open. I 
hope that many needed improve- 
ments in the hospital building can 
be made and that new doctors 
will be coming into the field. 
(Condensed from a report letter) 

Note.—Robert B. Ainslie ar- 
rived recently in Suifu for service 
at the hospital.—Ep. 


Christian Survival 
During Japanese Occupation 


From a recent report letter from 
Paul F. Geren writien in Burma 
following the liberation of that area 
from Japanese occupation. 

I have made every effort to 
talk with native people here con- 
cerning the state of the Christian 
church and the fate of the Chris- 
tian people during the Japanese 
occupation. The Karen Baptist 
Church, which was established 
here five or six years, ago con- 
tinued to hold church services 
throughout the period, usually in 
the Karen language and some- 
times in Burmese. Japanese Chris- 
tians with the occupying forces 
sometimes worshipped with them. 
Unfortunately the Kachin Church 
Baptist and School Compound 
were used during the occupation 
to house prostitutes. So the Ka- 
chin Christians in neighboring 
villages held house to house pray- 
er and preaching meetings. The 
tale they tell me is reminiscent of 
some of St. Paul’s services, and of 
the Christians in the catacombs 
of Rome. Individual families had 
variously difficult experiences. 
Apparently Christians were not 
singled out for any special op- 
pressions although the days were 
difficult for all. Each one of some 
ten Christians I have thus far 
been able to converse with seems 
as ‘staunch a Christian as ever, 
which is after all what Christian 
history and the integrity of our 
faith would have led us to expect 
even here in Burma. 
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The Last Message of President Roosevelt 
Applies Now to Northern Baptists 


F ANY single sentence from the many 

speeches of the late Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt were to be carved on his Hyde Park 
tombstone, it could well be chosen from his 
last speech. Written on the day before he died, 
but never delivered, that speech included this 
sentence of timeless significance and everlast- 
ing relevancy: “ The only limit to our realization 
of tomorrow will be our doubts of today.” 

Not only is this a challenge to the American 
people facing their postwar obligations of in- 
ternational collaboration. It is now also a 
challenge applicable to Baptists facing the 
huge global effort in missionary restoration 
and advance that was approved at the Chicago 
meetings. (See pages 324-328.) To succeed in 
this mighty effort means overcoming almost 
insuperable obstacles. Nothing is to be gained 
by ignoring them, or like ostriches putting our 
heads in the sand and complacently assuming 
that they do not exist. Restrictions on travel 
and conferences, the unresolved foreign mis- 
sion theological controversy, community fears 
over the coming dislocation and financial up- 
heaval involved in the national reconversion 
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from a wartime to a peacetime economy, prob- 
lems of adjustment’ between the World Mission 
Crusade of $14,000,000 directed by Dr. Luther 
Wesley Smith and the ongoing unified mis- 
sionary budget promotion under the new 
leadership of General Director Reuben E. 
Nelson (see page 326), and above all, the ab- 
sence of an inspiring mass convention where 
the effort could have been launched with much 
greater enthusiasm than was possible at Chi- 
cago—all constitute difficulties that will call 
for herculean efforts in achieving this mighty 
postwar program of Baptists. 

And yet, having said all that, it is still true 
that the greatest obstacle to its success and the 
greatest impediment to its achievement will be 
the doubts of those who think it cannot be 
done or who fear Baptists will be unresponsive 
and uncooperative. Upon all pessimistic doubt- 
ers and cynical anticipators rests a grave re- 
sponsibility. Success or failure of this effort is 
really in their hands. Urgent and great is the 
need. Unquestioned is the financial capacity 
of Baptists to meet it. Still operative among us 
is the spirit of sacrifice. “The only limit to our 
realization of tomorrow will be our doubts of 
today.” Stated even more positively and in 
language applicable to a Christian undertak- 
ing, as Dr. Smith voiced it at the close of his 
dynamic address, “God will give Baptists the 
victory only according to their faith.” 


The High Cost of Dishwashing 
And the Low Cost of Preaching 


ISHWASHING has become a highly lucra- 

tive profession, judging by the top wages 
paid to dishwashers by summer hotels. It is the 
custom for dishwashers to work in Florida 
hotels in winter and then to move north in the 
spring for employment in mountain and sea- 
shore summer hotels. For the current season 
they are said to have demanded wages of $200 
per month plus room and board. Assuming 
four months of winter employment and three 
months of summer employment, that means 
$1,400 for the year in addition to room and 
meals. Prior to the wartime labor shortage, 
dishwashers invariably applied to the hotels 
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for employment. Now the hotels must go out, 
literally in the highways and byways, to seek 
and beseech dishwashers to work. No hotel can 
remain in business unless somebody washes the 
dishes three times each day. 

It is not for Misstons to suggest what is a 
fair wage for dishwashing in a hotel. It is perti- 
nent for Misstons merely to point out relative 
values. According to the latest table of salaries 
paid to Protestant ministers in the United 
States, published by the Federal Council of 
Churches, of 112,509 ministers only 1,356, 
about 1%, received salaries of $5,000 or over; 
30,609, about 35%, received salaries from 
$1,500 to $5,000; the remainder, 71,544, about 
64%, were paid salaries below $1,500 per year. 
For an entire year 71,544 Protestant ministers 
serve churches at compensation less than what 
a hotel dishwasher was paid for seven months’ 
employment. 

It is important and right to pay an adequate 
wage to a man who cleans the dishes in which 
food is served to the public. It is likewise impor- 
tant and right that a man who promotes clean- 
liness of the soul, who leads a community into 
paths of righteousness, who preaches the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, and who performs 
the multiple ministries and services that require 
a 16-hour day and a seven-day week, is given 
compensation adequate for his needs, worthy 
of his high calling, and provocative of commu- 
nity respect.: : 

The price paid for preaching ought to be 
more than the cost of washing dishes. 


The Resignation 
of Dr. Earl Frederick Adams 


NLY an unevadable challenge and call to 
larger service could justify the regrettable 
resignation of Dr. Earl Frederick Adams as 
Executive Secretary of the Council on Fi- 
nance and Promotion to take effect July 1st 
when he becomes Executive Director of the 
recently organized Protestant Council of New 
York City. His new task will bring into cooper- 
ative service six different divisions of interde- 
nominational activity and will create a strong 
and significant Christian impact on the nation’s 
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metropolis. “The magnitude of the task pro- 
vides a challenge,” said Dr. Adams in his letter 
of resignation, “from which I do not feel I 
should turn aside.” For six years, with skill, 
efficiency, wisdom, and devotion he has led the 
Council on Finance and Promotion in raising 
the funds to support the denomination’s unified 
missionary budget of global ministry and phi- 
lanthropic service. No evidence of his achieve- 
ment could be more convincing than the finan- 
cial record of the past six years. In 1939-1940, 
first year of his secretaryship, the unified 
budget receipts totalled $2,397,302. In 1944— 
1945, sixth and final year of his service, receipts 
including the World Emergency Fund, totalled 
$5,121,177, an increase of $2,723,875 or 113%. 


‘With indefatigable zeal and energy and year 


after year with practically no vacation, he gave 
himself to his task, travelled far and wide, and 
built up tremendous “‘reservoirs of good will.” 
The welfare of the denomination was his con- 
cern day and night. Northern Baptists will 
regret his retirement but will wish him God- 
speed and abundant success in his new service 
for which he is superbly qualified. His successor 
inherits as a legacy a splendid organization, 
an efficient and faithful personnel, and a de- 
nominational readiness to respond in the name 
of Christ to an expanding service that the 
emerging postwar world already unfolds. 


Is Religious Illiteracy the Product 
of American Public Education? 


SERIOUS charge against the American 
system of public high school and college 
education was brought recently by Dean Wil- 
lard L. Sperry of the Harvard Divinity School. 
In an address at a conference on “‘ Education 
and the Faith of America,” as reported in The 
New York Herald Tribune, the Dean offered 
these comments which should be of concern to 
all who recognize the world’s appalling need of 
character built on religious foundations. 


The generations of youth going through our 
schools and colleges in the last 30 or 40 years, to all 
intents and purposes, are religious illiterates. The 
English Bible is an almost unknown book. This 
religious illiteracy is the price paid for freedom of 
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religion. Public schools and state universities, by 
virtue of our separation of church and state, are 
prohibited from any but the most minimal religious 
practices and are denied the opportunity for any- 
thing like sober instruction in these matters, even as 
history and literature. Religious instruction in the 
home has become ineffective. The majority of parents 
do not know what to teach their children because they 
themselves do not know what they believe. (Italics by 
Missions.) 


Confirming the Dean’s diagnosis was Head- 
master Frank D. Ashburn of the Brooks School 
in North Andover, Mass., who said, 


Our American educational system is doing precious 
little, shamefully little, frighteningly little for char- 
acter, yet the responsibility for establishing a pat- 


tern of good character in the minds of pupils is the 


paramount obligation of American teachers. 


No one will question the accuracy of this 
diagnosis of moral ill health in American pub- 
lic education. It is more likely understatement 
than exaggeration. Here is a new argument for 
the maintenance of denominational schools and 
colleges and for the support of the Baptist 
Board of Education. Tax supported state uni- 


versities in their own realm must preserve the 
separation of church and state. They cannot 
give religious instruction nor build character 
other than to emphasize certain universally ac- 
cepted ethical principles and practices. There- 
fore the Board of Education supports 48 Bap- 
tist student pastors at 88 different institutions. 
And since the state institutions cannot furnish 
religious instruction, that becomes the all-im- 
portant duty of the denominational college. 

For the past four months Missrons has fea- 
tured the annual announcements (see pages 
829-335 in this issue) of Baptist schools, col- 
leges, and theological seminaries. All recognize 
their grave responsibility in preventing or cur- 
ing religious illiteracy in American life and in 
building character on religious foundations. 
They deserve generous Baptist support. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ More than 300 U. S. Army chaplains had a con- 
ference with Dr. D. A. Poling on his recent visit to 
France, Italy, and Germany. They told him that of 
the soldiers in their respective regiments only 5% 
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were regularly receiving letters from their pastors 
and home churches. This is inexcusable negligence. 
It undermines the morale of the men in the armed 
forces, and it makes infinitely more difficult the 
chaplain’s task under present war conditions in 
cultivating an interest in religion and in maintaining 
loyalty to the church. If millions of men on return 
to their home communities after the war no longer 
have any use for the church, this failure of the 
churches to keep in touch with them while they were 
away, will be one of the contributing causes. A 
monthly letter filled with news, inspiration, remem- 
(Continued on following page) 


i ——— 
THE GREAT DEL 
Number 122 
Waen Liquor Deriep THe CurRFEW 


EADERS of Missions are familiar with their 
local community conditions and the extent 
to which temporarily established midnight curfew 
regulations were violated by the liquor traffic. In 
New York City, because of persistent defiance; the 
Mayor extended the curfew to one o’clock. His 
excuse was that “the midnight closing of nightclubs 
and barrooms had resulted in a nightly transporta- 
tion jam and the additional hour would give New 
York City more time for enforcement.” The late 
Dr. O. P. Gifford said in one of his choicest epi- 
grams, “An excuse is always a substitute for a 
reason.” The real reason for what New York City 
labelled, ““One hour of tolerance after midnight,” 
appears to have been the Mayor’s admission that 
‘the midnight closing had resulted in too much rapid 
drinking which in turn had created a tendency toward 
illegal sale of liquor.” This was confirmed by a 
leading nightclub proprietor who said, as reported 
in The New Republic, “We have had a 12% increase 
in business since the curfew began. We now have a 
last-hour stand here with everybody drinking double 
and triple drinks just before closing time.” Three 
prominent churchmen in the South telegraphed the 
late President Roosevelt, just before his death, to 
“take action against this attitude of rebellion which 
invites nation-wide anarchy.” But nothing was 
done about it. When did the liquor traffic ever show 
a readiness to comply with regulations or to obey 
laws enacted in the interests of patriotism or for 
the-security and safety of the people? Such a traffic 
cannot be regulated; it must be rigidly suppressed 
and ultimately exterminated. | 
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brance, and cheer from the local church or the pastor 
to every man in the armed forces who has gone out 
from that church, is the least that can be done to 
keep morale high, sustain interest in religion, and 
reestablish church loyalty when he returns home. 


@ Speaking in New York in behalf of racial har- 
mony and the removal of anti-semitism in the 
United States, National Commander E. N. Scheiber- 
ling of the American Legion, as quoted in The New 
York Times, said, “If national unity is to be pre- 
served among Americans, religious discrimination 
must be stamped out wherever it manifests itself 
among us.” With the substitution of only two words 
this sentence could apply with unusual relevancy to 
the present situation among Northern Baptists, for 
it then would read, “If denominational unity is to be 
preserved among Baptists, theological discrimina- 
tion must be stamped out wherever it manifests 
itself among us.” The Legion Commander meant 
that we must be loyal Americans and differences in 
race and religion must not be allowed to destroy 
national unity. Applied to Baptists, it means that 
we must be loyal Baptists and preferences or choices 
between doctrinal freedom and creedal bondage, 
should not end our fellowship as Christians, nor 
destroy our unity as Baptists, nor sabotage our 
cooperation as followers of Christ. 


@ The coming summer at Northfield, Mass., will 
be as beautiful as ever and the hallowed memories 
associated with Dwight L. Moody, the great evan- 
gelist, will as usual hover around the conference 


buildings and prayer-meeting round top. But there 


will be no Northfield conferences. The Office of 
Defense Transportation, or ODT as it is known, has 
cancelled the conferences that since 1880 brought 
15,000 people here each summer. Even The New 
York Herald Tribune admitted “There will be 





The Postwar World, by 13 dif- 
ferent authors, presents in book 
form the Merrick Lectures for 
1944 at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Although delivered in the 
fall of 1944 when world develop- 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


ments in 1945 could have been 
only dimly foreseen, these lec- 
tures are surprisingly timely. For 
example, the chapters, or lectures, 
on “The Problem of Germany,” 
and “The Treatment of a De- 
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rejoicing in the Kingdom of Satan over this news.” 
During the past 60 years thousands of summer con- 
ferences, assemblies, and camps of all types have 
developed in the religious life of America. None has 
had the spiritual and missionary influence or has 
left a more enduring impact on American Chris- 
tianity. Thus Northfield yields priority to the god 
of war. Similarly the Ridgecrest summer conferences 
of Southern Baptists have been cancelled. Full of 
poignant regret and yet applicable to the constitu- 
encies of all cancelled religious conferences are the 
words of Dr. T. L. Holcomb of the Southern Baptist 
Sunday School Board, “Our people will now wish 
to dedicate themselves afresh to carrying forward 
the evangelistic crusade and to laying the founda- 
tions for a spiritual awakening in the postwar era.” 


@ Muiions or AMERICAN NEWSPAPER READERS 
recall the story of the American soldier during last 
summer’s invasion of Normandy who was severely 
wounded in the throat and would surely have died 
from the hemorrhage that was choking his wind- 
pipe, had not a fellow soldier in a medical unit found 
him on the battlefield. At great risk because shells 
were exploding all around him, he slit open the 
wounded man’s throat, inserted the top piece of his 
fountain pen in the man’s windpipe to permit 
breathing, and then carried him behind the lines to 
a dressing station. Even the Army surgeons ex- 
pressed amazement at this . ‘ective amateur sur- 
gery. Now it is reported by Worldover Press that the 
brave “medic,” as these members of the Medical 
Corps are known, was a conscientious objector to war. 
In recognition of his refusal to serve in a combatant 
capacity, he was assigned to 1A O non-combatant 
duty. He has been awarded a scholarship in a med- 
ical school after the war. Whatever the American 
public may think about conscientious objectors, 
their heroism, willingness to serve, and readiness to 
sacrifice cannot be called in question. 








feated Japan,” are fully in accord 
with what is now happening in 
Europe and what is likely to occur 
in the Far East as the defeat of 
Japan draws near. A just peace in 
the Far East requires that Japan 
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be treated in such fashion that 70 
million Japanese shall not become 
a “desperate and frustrated peo- 
ple,” for that would “ruin any 
plan designed to bring prosperity 
and peace to Asia.” The promise 
of President Roosevelt to the Ger- 
man people must be applied also 
to the Japanese people so that 
they shall have “a normal chance 
to develop in peace as useful 
and respectable members of the 
world community.” The book be- 
gins with a frank acknowledg- 
ment that the Treaty of Versailles 
which ended the first World War 
was not a treaty of peace but was 
a treaty of war and the “men at 
the peace congress had acted like 
children.” The final lecture sets 
forth the attitude that should be 
taken by the United States in 
the building of tomorrow’s peace, 
namely, integrity, firmness, fair- 
ness, kindness, and reverence. The 
book rightly calls for men truly 
big in vision, leadership, and char- 
acter to make the peace, for “no 
peace can be bigger than the men 
who make it.” For pastor or lay- 
man this is an exceedingly inform- 
ing, helpful, and suggestive book 
on the problems of the postwar 
world which has already emerged 
in Europe and will soon embrace 
the entire globe. (Abingdon Cokes- 
bury; 207 pages; $2.00.) 
®o@e°®@ 

My Native Land, by Louis 
ADAMIC, is a study of life in Yugo- 
slavia, during the period from 
1933 through 1943, based on the 
author’s own knowledge of his 
native land, his extended visit 
there in 1938, and on an amazing 
amount of secret information and 
confidential reports that have been 
coming to him regularly through 
underground channels. What life 
has been under nazi domination, 
the cruel hardships, incredible bru- 
talities, tortures, massacres, exe- 
cution of innocent hostages, all 
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are told with a vividity that at 
times is sickening with lurid de- 
tails. The description of the horri- 
ble tortures suffered by Yugoslav 
communists surpasses anything 
that has come out of ancient or 
medieval history, and we are sup- 
posed to be living in an enlight- 
ened civilization! Against this 
background of suffering, upheaval, 
violence, and revolution, the au- 
thor discusses also the place of 
Yugoslavia in European power 
politics, and the civil strife be- 
tween the Chetniks under Mi- 
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khailovich whose cause the Brit- 
ish first espoused and supported, 
and the Partisans under Tito 
whom the British now support. 
The British, says the author “had 
done more than any other agency 
to create the Mikhailovich leg- 
end.” He warns about the rivalry 
between Britain and Russia in 
setting up spheres of influence 
and in which Yugoslavia is merely 
a pawn on an international chess- 
board, and the change of British 
policy from “anti-Russian and 
anti-Communist because the Brit- 
ish ruling group feared a revolu- 
tion on the Continent” to a 
reorienting of British policy 
“toward a close collaboration 
with Russia” when the British 
realized after the battle of Stal- 
ingrad “that Russia was to be 
a great power after the war.” 
The author claims that Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden was sent 
to Washington in 1943 to per- 
suade the United States to make 
a similar about-face toward Rus- 
sia. To a proper understanding of 
the life, spirit, temper and stra- 
tegic place of Yugoslavia in the 
coming reorganization of Europe 
this book makes an unusually 
interesting and authoritative con- 
tribution. It is superbly illus- 
trated by maps, cartoons and an 
amazing array of photographs of 
personalities, executions, massa- 
cres, and of gorgeous Yugoslav 
natural scenery. (Harper and 
Brothers; 507 pages; $3.75.) 
90°08 

According to Paul, by Harris 
F. Ratt, containstheauthor’sAyer 
Foundation lectures for 1942 at the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
Two questions are answered: an 
historical question, “ What is Chris- 
tianity according to Paul?,” and 
a theological question, “ What is 
the value of Paul’s interpretation 
to us today?” Usually both ap- 
proaches are studied separately 
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and are weighty with references 
and quotations from authorities. 
This volume unites the historical 
and the theological and eliminates 
references. In 18 readable and 
enlightening chapters he studies 
Paul’s conception and convictions 
concerning Man and Sin, Sal- 
vation, Christ, The Indwelling 
Spirit, The Church, Social Ethics, 
God; etc. The author’s primary 
interest in Paul is that the apostle 
holds an answer to the deep needs 
of our time; needs which Paul 
himself experienced. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; 272 pages; $2.75.) 
ORE ORES) 

Many Creeds, One Cross, by 
CurIsTOPHER E. Storrs, Arch- 
deacon of Northam, Western Aus- 
tralia, is a book on Christ and the 
great world religions, originally 
delivered as the Moorhouse Lec- 
tures for 1948. While the author 
sées elements of good in Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Confucianism, and Shinto- 
ism, he feels that when these 
religions have offered their best, 
there is still something more that 
Christianity has to give. That 
something more is symbolized by 
the cross of Christ. Dr. Storrs’ 
view of the great world religions 
is more conservative than their 
appraisal in “Rethinking Mis- 
sions,” but his position is not as 
orthodox as the position of Barth 
and Kraemer. He knows that God 
reveals himself to men in nature, 
history, reason and conscience 
and hence in the great world reli- 
gions. Nevertheless the supreme 
revelation is in Christ, and Christ 
and His cross is the author’s test 
for all religion. (Macmillan; 154 
pages; $1.75.) 

(OR ORES) 

Render Unto Caesar, a col- 
lection of 22 war sermons, com- 
piled and edited anonymously, 
from American history, after a 
study of “more than 400 sermons 


of past wars”’ in an effort to an- 
swer the questions, for what are 
we fighting, can a soldier be a 
Christian, and must the pulpit 
apologize for discussing the war? 
Chief criticism against this book 
is its one-sided point of view. 
There is not a single sermon in the 
collection by a recognized pacifist. 
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There 


H. P. VAN DUSEN 


An amazing, completely factual and 
inspiring record of what American 
service-men found in the Pacific islands 
when they came in contact with the 
natives. No more stirring chronicle of 
the real value of missions as reckoned 
in American lives, has ever been told 
—and no other book that has come 
out of the war contains more exciting 
stories. $1.75 

at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


Surely there must have been 
preachers in the Revolutionary 
War, the Civil War, the First 
World War, and above all in the 
Second World War whose points 
of, view should have been included 
in any comprehensive and objec- 
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tive portrayal of the American 
pulpit in time of war. The editors 
include a First World War sermon 
by the late Dr. George A. Gordon, 
entitled, “Christian and Citizen” 
and rate it as “‘one of the greatest 
sermons ever preached during 
wartime.” It seems strange that a 
sermon by the late Newell Dwight 
Hillis who was perhaps the most 
outspoken pro-war preacher of 
that period in American history 
should not have been included. In 
belligerency and militaristic tone 
the sermon by Dr. Gordon is far 
more’ mild and restrained. The 
book takes its title from the fa- 
miliar passage in Matthew 22:21 
and assumes that it is the obliga- 
tion of the Christian to support 
war since war belongs to the 
things that are Caesar’s. (Lewis 


‘Publishing Co. ; 223 pages; $2.00.) 


(Continued on page 350) 
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Books Received 

Civil Life in Wartime Germany, by 
Max Sgypewirz, Viking Press, 448 
pages, $3.50. 

New Testament Commentary, by 
Grorce M. Lamsa, A. J. Holman 
Company, 647 pages, $3.75. 

Christianity and the Cultural Crisis, 
by Caarues D. Kuan, Association 
Press, 211 pages, $2.00. 

Flight to Destiny, by Ruts Isane. 
Ssaspury, Association Press, 124 
pages, $1.25. 

Through Blood and Fire in Latin 
America, by Luster F. Sumratt, 
Zondervan, 246 pages, $2.00. 

Of the Imitation of Christ Today, 
by Wiutrrep Krexkianp, Macmillan, 
43 pages, $1.00. 

Prayer At the Golden Altar, by: 
CLARENCE Epwarp MACARTNEY, 
Zondervan, 99 pages, $1.25. 

Tug Turns Detective, by Dan E. L. 
Patcu, Zondervan, 95 pages, $.75. 

In (Spite of All, by ARrcHER 
Watuaceg, Abingdon Cokesbury, 122 
pages, $1.00. 

Greater Good Neighbor Policy, by 
Wane Crawrorp Barciay, Willett, 
Clark & Co., 258 pages, $2.50. 
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On the Threshold of a Great Future 


A report of the joint meetings in Chicago, Ill., May 21-23, 1945 which 
were held instead of the Northern Baptist Convention at Grand Rapids 


whose cancellation was ordered as a wartime necessity by the government 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


HREE matters, respectively theological, finan- 

cial, and personnel, of major interest and con- 
cern to Baptists, received considerable emphasis and 
attention at last month’s joint sessions of the 
General Council and the Council on Finance and 
Promotion in Chicago. 


An APPROACH TO COOPERATIVE UNITY 


For three hours the General Council discussed the 
final report of the Committee on Cooperative Unity. 
For nearly two years it had tried earnestly but 
unsuccessfully to resolve the controversy that re- 
sulted in the organization of a new and competing 
foreign mission society by the Baptist Fundamenta- 
list Fellowship. To the General Council the Commit- 
tee frankly said that a unanimous report was im- 
possible! Therefore it-offered a majority report by 
six of its nine members who represented respectively 
the Northern Baptist Convention (W. C. Coleman, 
E. H. Straton, C. O. Johnson) and the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society (V. L. Shontz, 
E. M. Poteat, J. R. Wilson), and a minority report 
by its three other members who represented the 
new Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
(Russell Purdy, I. C. Peterson, C. S. Roddy). 
Debate was on a high plane of restraint, courtesy, 
fraternity, and cordial Christian spirit. The majority 
report was adopted. The minority report was 
simply received and for purposes of record incor- 
porated in the minutes. In accordance with its 
editorial policy of fairness and objectivity, Mius- 
SIONS on page $27 publishes both majority and 
minority reports. Meanwhile a new committee is to 
receive at any time from the Conservative For- 
eign Mission Society overtures or proposals for 
further adjustment or conciliation. The door to 
cooperation is thus open, the only condition being 
that such proposals shall be within the framework 
of the adopted majority report. 


Tue THRESHOLD OF A GREAT FUTURE 


For the general heading of this account of the 
Chicago meetings the Editor is indebted to the new 
General Director of Promotion, Reuben E, Nelson 





(see page 326), who mentioned it casually as a phrase 
in his opening devotional message. Instantly it 
caught the imagination of the crowd of Baptists who 
occupied every chair in the conference room of the 
La Salle Hotel. With the stupendous plans to be 
carried out, and living as they do in a period of his- 
tory different from any that preceded it, and with a 
new sense of dependence on God, it is evident, said 
Mr. Nelson, that Baptists stand “on the threshold 
of a great future.” In a thoughtful exposition of the 
Old Testament passage where Moses says, “If Thy 
presence go not with me, carry us not up hence,” 
Mr. Nelson pointed to the parallel between the 
Israelites so many centuries ago and Baptists today 
contempiating a forward movement to meet the 
needs of a torn and bleeding world. 


Two PARALLEL CRUSADES 


The Northern Baptist Crusade for Christ, ex- 
plained Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention for another year, is to 
be undertaken through two parallel movements. 
One is the Christian Life Crusade to begin January 
1, 1946. (See Missions, May, 1945, page 240.) It is 
“the most significant denominational project in . 
years,” said Rev. E. J. Shearman. “It will embrace 
six areas of service: (1) ministry to men and women 
in the armed forces, (2) evangelism, (3) Christian 
education, (4) social righteousness, (5) missionary 
expansion, and (6) stewardship. All Baptist agencies 
are to cooperate.” } 

The second parallel movement is the World Mis- 
sion Crusade to be sponsored by a National Com- 
mittee of One Thousand, with State Committees 
of One Hundred in each state, all under the national 
chairmanship of Dr. C. Oscar Johnson. The Third 
Baptist Church in St. Louis has generously released 
him for this important service. Executive Secretary 
of the World Mission Crusade is Dr. Luther Wesley 
Smith. The Board of Education and the Publication 
Society have similarly released him for this task. 
There is distinct advantage in the fact that other 
denominations are also undertaking crusades for 
Christ. Similarity of name and purpose helps put 
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the crusade into the national consciousness of the 
American people. The Methodists have already 
completed the financial objective of their crusade. 
Their goal of $25,000,000 was generously over- 
subscribed. If Methodists can do it, so can Baptists. 
As set forth in a detailed analysis by Chairman A. J. 
Hudson of the Finance Committee, the goal of the 
Baptist World Mission Crusade is $14,000,000. A 
period of 18 months, October 1, 1945 to April 30, 
1947, is to be allotted for raising this huge fund for 
world mission restoration and advance at home and 
abroad, thus covering two denominational fiscal 
years, (1945-1946 and 1946-1947), and three calen- 
dar years for income tax deduction purposes (1945, 
1946, 1947). In addition, the regular unified mission- 
ary operating budget is to be provided for by the 
usual every member canvass, individual gifts, and 
church quotas. For the new fiscal year which began 
last month the total is $3,600,000 plus $2,400,000 
for supplementary recurring items like the World 
Emergency Fund and other special projects. 


Worxtp NEED AND Baptist RESPONSE 


Two remarkable addresses vividly interpreted 
the objectives, purposes, and needs of this World 
Mission Crusade. With that characteristic, amazing 
skill in blending humor and pathos, and in moving 
swiftly from grand flashes of wit into superb passages 
of serious eloquence, Dr. C. O. Johnson pictured the 
world’s misery, hordes of people in Europe and Asia 
holding out their bleeding hands, piteously begging 
for bread, clothing, shelter, hope, sympathy, and 
above all for the redeeming ministry of Christ. The 
call to us comes out of this world of need, so loud 
and vocal, said Dr. Johnson, that “we can hear it 
across the waters and above the din and confusion 
of war. We are the last stronghold of aid to a needy 
world.” 

The other address was by Dr. Luther Wesley 
Smith. In a brilliant, gripping survey of Baptist 
world service, foreign, home, educational, philan- 
thropic, relief, and reconstruction, he outlined what 
was involved if Baptists are to make a worthy con- 
tribution to the building of a new world. Our foreign 
fields, Burma, China, the Philippine Islands (see 
page 298), call loudly and urgently for rebuilding 
damaged or destroyed property, restoration of home 
life, revival of hope. It is disheartening to realize 
that whereas more people have been won to Christ 
in the foreign mission enterprise during the 19th 
century than during all the 18 preceding centuries, 
today scores of stations are in ruins. Chapels, schools, 
hospitals, mission residences, are burned out, gutted, 
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or lie in rubble along the road. Christian populations 
are scattered. A reconstruction program of inde- 
scribable dimensions must be undertaken. And all 
this comes precisely at a time when a great advance 
is possible because of the world’s vastly increased 
geographical accessibility. Hundreds of new, well 
constructed roads built under pressure of military 
necessity can now be utilized for errands of mercy 
and peace and in extending the gospel. In similar 
fashion he outlined the home mission needs, new 
communities, shifting populations that may well 
involve 30 million people, juvenile delinquency, 
church extension, continuing ministry to men in the 
armed services, and above all the primacy of 
evangelism. “Here in this country,” said Dr. Smith 
with solemn emphasis, “the church must move fast 
if it is to check the expanding American paganism 
and spiritual indifference.” In the realm of educa- 
tion he pictured the needs of Baptist schools and 
colleges, higher standards for the ministry, and the 
larger aid required for Negro colleges. The Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board was in need of larger 
endowment funds to produce more income in order 
to offset the declining income from present funds 
due to the prevailing lower intérest rates. Finally 
there was the program of world relief which is also 
included in the crusade, relief administered directly 
through Baptist agencies and under Baptist auspices 
and in cooperation with other agencies like the 
Bible Society, the Y.M.C.A., and the World Council 
of Churches, all of which reach human needs beyond 
the scope of denominational ministries. 


FAREWELL TO EArt FREDERICK ADAMS 


How regretfully Dr. Adams’ resignation was ac- 
cepted was shown in a memorable recognition serv- 
ice. The tributes to him were magnificent and were 
voiced respectively in behalf of the headquarters 
staff by Secretary Paul H. Conrad, of the denomi- 
national secretarial group by Secetary A. M. Mc- 
Donald, of the pastors by Rev. W. P. Halbert, and 
of the Council itself by Secretary R. B. Deer. It was 
an extraordinary occasion. In my 32 years of 
denominational service I have attended many fare- 
well luncheons, dinners, and other meetings in 
honor of denominational officials who had reached 
the retirement age or had resigned to engage in some 
other service. For sincerity, genuine tribute, superb 
fellowship, and evidence of high esteem, no occasion 
has been quite like this. The evening was high- 
lighted by an abundance of humor and the irre- 
pressible wit of Dr. C. O. Johnson frequently pro- 
duced convulsions of laughter that required many 
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minutes to subside. He sat beside Dr. Adams on 
the platform. As the four above mentioned men 
marched down the aisle to voice their respective 
tributes, Dr. Johnson was overheard to say in a stage 
whisper to Dr. Adams, “Here come the pall bear- 
ers!” Facetiously Mr. Halbert calculated that on 
the basis of the recently announced U. S. Army dis- 
charge points, with six years of service as General 
Director, wiih a wife and three children, with en- 
gagements in numerous organizational adjustments 
that some people would regard as denominational 
battles, and with wounds by people who in good 
faith and out of sincere conviction at times dis- 
agreed with Dr. Adams, he had a credit rating of 
450 points and was therefore entitled to honorable 
discharge from the Baptist Army. He was deeply 
moved by the appreciative references to Mrs. 
Adams and the sacrifices she had to make during his 
long and frequent absences from home and he 
referred to her as “the finest girl in the world.” On 
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behalf of the Council a message was sent to Mrs. 
Adams by Mrs. Leslie E. Swain. “‘It has been a 
high privilege,” said Dr. Adams in his concluding 
felicitous response, “to have had six years of my 
life in this grand service and glorious fellowship.” 


WELCOME TO REUBEN E. NELSON 


Similarly inspiring and memorable was the wel- 
come to the General Director, Reuben E. Nelson. 
The unanimous vote that elected him was fol- 
lowed by a spirited singing of the doxology. In a 
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brief speech of acceptance Mr. Nelson, still a young 
man for he passed his 40th birthday only a few 
months ago, told of his Baptist heritage. He is the 
son of a Baptist minister who was himself the prod- 
uct of Baptist home mission work among the 
Swedes in the United States. He emphasized his 
great indebtedness to his education at Baptist insti- 
tutions and to the experience he has thus far had in 
service in Minnesota and Detroit. He is a graduate 
of Des Moines University and of Bethel Theological 
Seminary in St. Paul. He took postgraduate courses 
at the Yale Divinity School and at Andover-Newton 
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Theological School from which he received the de- 
gree of Master of Sacred Theology. After a pastorate 
with the Trinity (Swedish) Baptist Church in 
Brockton, Mass., he served as Promotion Secretary 
and later as Professor of New Testament at Bethel 
Institute. For five years, 1988-1943 he was Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Minnesota Baptist State Con- 
vention. Since 1943 he has been Executive Secretary 
of the Detroit Baptist City Mission Society. Sym- 
bolical of the auspicious beginning of his new service 
was the welcome given him by the retiring director, 
Dr. Adams, who assured him of the unanimous 
support of the entire denomination. 


Next YEAR’s CONVENTION 


For the second time in Baptist history, a Northern 
Baptist Convention had to be cancelled. As in 1942, 
so this year because of travel restrictions and 
wartime priorities, the great war again made it im- 
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possible for Baptists to meet in their annual con- 
vention. As a concession and in order to permit the 
transaction of necessary ecclesiastical, legal and 
financial business, the government had permitted 
this meeting in Chicago, with total attendance 
limited to approximately 125 persons. Convention 
Secretary J. C. Hazen, therefore, announced that 
the Convention that was to have been held this 
month in Grand Rapids, Mich., will be held in the 
same city a year hence. Dates scheduled are May 
21-26, 1946. The same Program Committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr. E. B. Willingham (See 
Missions, February, 1945, page 109) will continue 
and prepare a program that will be relevant to the 
world situation then existing. The same preacher, 
Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg of Syracuse, N. Y., will 
preach the Convention sermon, thus restoring this 
essential program feature which was so disastrously 
omitted by the General Council at Atlantic City. 
(See editorial, “And So Farewell to the Convention 
Sermon,” Missions, February, 1944, page 95.) 


In CONCLUSION 


There was genuine and justifiable satisfaction in 
the financial outcome of the year which Dr. Adams 
has summarized in his final report on page 329. A 
total of $3,600,000 on the unified budget and of 
$1,447,950 on the World Emergency Fund, making 
a grand total in excess of $5,100,000, is no insignifi- 
cant financial achievement. 

From this brief review of what happened at 
Chicago it is evident that the Northern Baptist 
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Crusade for Christ has been given a grand and 
glorious start. The vast world needs are under- 
stood and recognized; the financial objectives have 
been determined; promotion and campaign arrange- 
ments have been agreed upon; the finest leadership 
has been chosen; the plans and objectives may 
lightly be considered to be in harmony with the 
purpose and will of God; and there is confidence 
that this crusade will meet with general Baptist 
agreement and support. There are difficulties ahead. 
The divisive trend in the denomination over the 
foreign mission theological controversy has not 
been miraculously checked by the mere adoption of 
a majority committee report. Nevertheless the way 
is now open for true cooperation and adjustment. 
Once again the motto at a Shanghai missionary con- 
ference many years ago becomes relevant. “‘ Agreed 
to differ; resolved to love; united to servel’’ Certainly 
on the Northern Baptist Crusade for Christ with its 
parallel movements of Christian Life Crusade and 
World Mission Crusade, all Baptists, whatever the 
varieties of their theological convictions, can con- 
tinue to agree to differ if they insist; they can resolve 
to love, as they should; and they can unite to serve, 
as they must, if Baptists are to have a worthy part 
in salvaging the wreckage of a blasted and bleed- 
ing world, and of carrying a noble ministry of 
reconciliation and reconstruction in the name of 
Christ. 

Because of that possibility and paramount neces- 
sity, it is undeniably true that Baptists stand on the 
threshold of a great’and glorious future. 


Majority Report on Cooperative Unity 


Presented to and adopted by the General Council of the 
Northern Baptist Convention at Chicago, Ill., May 23, 1945 


To the General Council: ’ 

Inasmuch as the new Conservative Baptist For- 
eign Missions Society has not agreed to the full 
report of the Committee on cooperative unity, we 
feel that a majority and a minority report should 
now be presented. 

In our deliberations we presented a proposal for 
cooperative unity. Herewith is presented a proposal 
which we believe offers a sound basis for continued 
cooperative unity within the Convention: 


Since it is the avowed purpose of those who established 
the CBFMS to hold within the cooperating fellowship of 
the NBC those churches which are now supporting, or are 





inclined to support non-NBC missionary agencies, and 
since we see no basis whatsoever for cooperative unity 
within the Convention, so long as a competitive foreign 
mission administrative agency is operating among 
churches, but not subject to the rules of the Convention, 
we recommend as a basis for cooperative unity: (1) That 
the CBFMS drop the word “‘conservative”’ from its title 
on the ground that it carries with it the connotation that 
other missionary agencies of the Convention are not 
conservative. (2) That the CBFMS cease to be a foreign 
mission administrative agency and become a fellowship 
for encouraging churches to contribute to the support of 
Convention missionaries whom it approved. (8) That in 
seeking support for missionaries and mission projects on 
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its approved list, this fellowship shall adopt and follow a 
policy that shall not undermine confidence in those 
missionaries and projects not on its approved list. 

The entire Committee could not reach agreement 
on the above proposal. Therefore: 

1. We wish to reaffirm our confidence in the 
ABFMS, its policies, its officers, its missionaries, 
and its loyalty to the revealed will of God as seen in 
the Bible. 

2. It is our considered judgment that the state- 
ment of the Committee, as approved without a 
dissenting vote by the NBC at Atlantic City in 
May, 1944, constitutes a sufficient directive for our 
missionary policy, to wit: 

Recognizing that with all human institutions, our 
ABFMS has been subject to the failures and errors to 
which all organizations and flesh are heirs, we know 
that despite these imperfections the loyalty of our 
constituency has made it possible for this society to be 
used of God in the 131 years of its history from the 
beginning of the modern missionary movement and 
the spread of the gospel of the redeeming love of 

x0d in Christ to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Because of the misunderstanding and unfortunate 

association connected with the term “inclusive pol- 

icy,” the ABFMS is happy to go on record as dis- 
avowing the inclusive policy in any sense that would 
imply the inclusion of appointees under the Board 
who are not in wholehearted agreement with our 
established “evangelical policy,” to-wit: “And by 
the gospel we mean “the good news”’ of the free for- 
giveness of sin and eternal life (beginning now and 
going on forever) through a vital union with the 
crucified and risen Christ, which brings men into 
union and fellowship with God. This salvation is 
graciously offered on the sole condition of repentance 
and faith in Christ and has in it the divine power of 
regeneration and sanctification through the spirit. 

The only reason we have for accepting this gospel is 

our belief in the deity of Christ in whom we see the 

Father, a faith founded on the trustworthiness of the 

Scriptures, and the fact that we have experienced 

this salvation in our own hearts.” We believe that 

under the continued guidance of the Holy Spirit, God 
will lead our ABFMS into a larger and fuller useful- 
ness in winning the world to allegiance to our Lord 

Jesus Christ, and in projecting His way into every 

phase of human life. The missionaries and leaders of 

the ABFMS need and deserve our best in prayer, in 
our gifts, and in our loyalty. 

3. We regret exceedingly that the past year has 
been used by the leaders of the CBFMS as a period 
in which to entrench itself as a divisive and com- 
peting organization. Reconciliation, therefore, seems 
impossible with those who insist upon a continuance 
of the CBFMS, except as a fellowship for encour- 
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aging the churches which it desires to hold within 
the NBC to contribute to the support of Convention 
missionaries which it approves. 

4. It is misleading to continue to use the title 
CBFMS to designate the new society, since many 
conservatives are out of sympathy with its policies 
and methods, and since it implies that the ABFMS 
is something other than conservative. In our judg- 
ment, the new society would be more properly 
named the Fundamentalist Foreign Mission Society. 

5. This Fundamentalist Foreign Mission Society 
is not another society within the framework of the 
NBC. It is not now under, and declares its unwilling- 
ness to come under the rules and procedures govern- 
ing the cooperating agencies of the NBC. It is 
competitive with the ABFMS and in its promotional 
efforts it tends to undermine confidence in all Con- 
vention agencies and in the NBC itself. Accordingly, 
the channels of the NBC (Council on Finance and 
promotion) should not be used for the transmission 
of gifts designated to this new society. So to use 
this channel is confusing and misleading in that it 
gives to some churches which do not know all the 
facts a false idea of the standing of this society in 
relation to the denomination as a whole. 


Minority Report 
(Presented and received but not adopted) 


To the General Council: 

As members of the Committee on Cooperative 
Unity, we have believed it to be the function of this 
Committee to find ways and means of attaining 
cooperative unity within the Northern Baptist 
Convention. It is our conviction that the Conserva- 
tive Baptist Foreign Mission Society is contributing 
to this end because its purpose and program are not 
destructive but constructive, not divisive but unify- 
ing, not competitive, but actually supplemental to 
the missionary program of the NBC. The Society 
has kept a large number of churches within the NBC 
which otherwise might have been lost to it; has 
enlisted a large group of consecrated Baptist youth 
for foreign mission service who otherwise would have 
been lost to our Baptist missionary enterprise, and 
has challenged and channeled thousands of dollars 
for Baptist foreign mission work. 

Therefore, we the representatives of the CBFMS 
on the Committee on Cooperative Unity of the 
NBC, present the following five propositions as a 
unit, which we believe to provide a basis for co- 
operative unity: (1) That the NBC recognize the 
Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission Society as an 
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independent foreign mission society, supported by 
Northern Baptist churches and members of NBC 
churches. (2) That delegates of the NBC who are 
supporting the CBFMS as their sole agency for 
Baptist foreign mission work, agree to refrain from 
voting for officers of the ABFMS. (3) That the 
CBFMS agree to refrain from entering those stations 
of missionary responsibility now occupied by the 
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ABFMS without requesting comity arrangements. 
(4) That missionaries and officers of the CBFMS be 
accorded pension status under the M & M Board 
Retiring Pension Plan. (5) That a committee on 
Conference and Cooperative Unity be continued so 
that every effort be made to establish a basis for 
confidence in the cooperative NBC missionary 
agencies. 
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THE WORLD AFTER THE WAR 


One war is finished. Nobody knows how much longer the other will last. One fact is clear. After the 
war the nation, the world, and especially the Christian church will be in dire need of strong, trained, 
Christian leadership. Adequate education under Christian auspices is of the highest importance. The 
world of tomorrow will be shaped by the youth of today. 

The institutions featured on these pages deserve Baptist support. They can be recommended with 
confidence to any young people in your church who hope to enter college in September or who are 
thinking of the ministry or of missionary service. 

This year all Baptist educational institutions are more than ever worthy of generous support because 
the war is compelling every college in America to make drastic readjustments. The denominational 
institution is most seriously involved because of decline in student enrolment, reduced income from 
tuition fees, lower interest return on endowment funds, induction of promising future leaders into the 
armed services, and general interruption of campus life by the impact of the war. 





A LIBRARY CORNER 





piconets NOT ASHAMED 


AT BERKELEY THE HIGHEST ACADEMIC STANDARDS OBTAIN. THIS 
1S INDICATED BY THE FACT THAT THE INSTITUTION IS ACCRED- 
ITED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 
THE CHALLENGE IS CONSTANTLY PRESENTED THAT YOUTH SHOULD 
SERVE GOD WITH THE MIND AS WELL AS WITH THE HEART AND WILL 


For information write to President Sanford Fleming, Ph.D., 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, California 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


The New Testament makes 
clear that the best training 
possible should be sought by 
all who are called to serve the 
Master. The Apostolic injunc- 
tion applies to all thus hon- 
ored: “Study to show thyself 
approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” 








Five Eventful and Successful Years 


The final report of the retiring General Director of 
the Council on Finance and Promotion whose resigna- 
tion takes effect July Ist. See editorial on page 320. 


HE budget adopted one year 


ago at Atlantic City called for 
the raising of a total amount of 
$5,025,000, including the World 


By Ear FREDERICK ADAMS 


Emergency Forward Fund and 
the amount allotted to the North- 





a 
BAPTIST 
DIVINITY HOUSE 


University of Chicago 


The Baptist Divinity House trains men 
for the Baptist ministry on the campus of 
a great university, where the students 
benefit from the challenging stimulation 
of men in all fields of learning. 


Address inquiries to the Dean, Baptist Di- 
vinity House, University of Chicago, 
. Chicago 37, Illinois 
oa 


ern Baptist Assembly at Green 
Lake. I am happy to report that 
the goal for the year has been 
exceeded. Total contributions are 
in excess of 5,120,000. 

The most encouraging feature 





in this achievement is the remark- 


able increase in regular giving to 
the Unified Budget where the 
receipts total $3,605,710 as over 
against a budget goal of $3,300,- 
000. Direct contributions to the 
World Emergency Forward Fund 
total $1,447,951 which is slightly 
less than the goal of $1,500,000 
but the provision for the transfer 
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of surplus giving on the Unified 
Budget to the World Emergency 
Forward Fund makes up for this 
deficiency. Thus toward a total 
goal of $4,800,000 for the Unified 
Budget and World Emergency 
Forward Fund together, the re- 
ceipts are over $5,050,000. 

There was, however, no provi- 
sion for transfer of funds from the 
Unified Budget to the Northern 
Baptist Assembly. Against a total 
goal of $225,000 for this purpose, 
direct contributions were $70,000. 
Hence, we have not covered that 
item, although we exceeded the 
goals in other sections of the bud- 

(Continued on page 331) 
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qs pM) Modern Design for 
5 * om Higher Eecutliin 


— A sang ed i 8. 2 pty pro- 
gram her education desi to 
the condant for significant personal living 
scholarly attainment, religious leadership, and 
for success in a profession or career. 

B.A., B.Sc. Cin science, education or com- 
merce), and B.Mus.Ed. Degrees. 


Write for catalogue and pictorial literature 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 274%! 


Andrew B. Martin, M.A., Ph.D., President 

















-CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Epwin E. AuBREY, PuH.D., D.D., President 


~ 


A graduate school for the training of Christian ministers and teachers 


SCHEDULE FOR 1945-46: 
Autumn term: September 11-November 21 
Winter term: November 27-February 15 Spring term: February 26-May 10 
For further information and catalogue, address: THE DEAN, Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester. Pa. 
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get by amuch greater amount than 
we fell short on this objective. 

I commend and congratulate 
the churches which have coop- 
erated in making this victory pos- 
sible. Pastors, laymen, women 
and youth groups have all worked 
diligently throughout the year. 
I trust all will find a sense of joy 
commensurate with the work and 
sacrifice involved in the achieve- 
ment of our goal. A special word 
of commendation is due to the 
state leaders and directors of pro- 
motion who have worked cease- 
lessly and efficiently in present- 
ing the needs and in encouraging 
the churches to respond. 

This is the fifth successive year 
in which Northern Baptists have 
surpassed their budget goals. I 
trust that this report will bring a 
large measure of special joy to 
Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, our Con- 
vention President, who has led us 
(Continued on page 332) 
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ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
SUMMER SESSION 


Courses of interest to ministers offered by faculty members and visit- 
ing lecturers. Full semester credit for attending the entire session. 


June 4 to July 13 
baa args oo 16 to August 24 


Courses running for three weeks will be available in each period 
For information address: Office of the Registrar 
210 Institution Avenue * Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts 
































The Baptist Institute 


is now training this young woman 


To enter full-time Christian Service, as 
— Pastor's Assistant 
— Director of Christian Education 
— Home or Foreign Missionary 
— Workers in Denominational Offices 


Student Aid Available 
* Practical Experience in Philadelphia Churches 
The Baptist Institute for Christian Workers 


Oscar W. Henderson, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Penna. 

































endian MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


ment 
510 WELLINGTON AVENUE (after July 1st) ecocevececeooosscoeoecscreccs 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE A College of Christian Education 


B.A. PROGRAM . B.R.E. PROGRAM 


ROBERT H. BEAVEN, President, 5725 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 






On the Move FROM A GREAT 


PAST TO A GREATER FUTURE 


New Plans Include 


© Expansion to serve varied denomi- 
national needs for trained leadership 
















© Expansion in the use of specialized 
techniques as visual education, reli- 
gious drama 







© Expansion of student enrollment 
through program of student recruit- 
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FRANCES COLLEGE 





Mount Carroll, Illinois 





Fully accredited four-year junior college for 
girls (grades 11~14). 92nd year. Liberal Arts, 
music, art, drama, home economics. Inclusive 
fee. 


“Of the six female academies which ante- 
date the establishment of the public school 
system in Illinois — four: Monticello, Rock- 


ford, Frances Shimer and MacMurray — have 
continued without a break, and today are not 
only much stronger in every respect than 
ever before, but rank among the best colleges 
of any kind in the state or in the Middle 
West." — The Journai, Illinois State His- 
torical Society. 


For information, write to President ALBIN C. BRO, Mount Carroll, Illinois. 










Kalamazoo 










KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 





“A college education must not be entirely 
academic. A good balance must be main- 
tained. The academic, social, spiritual, and 
physical aspects of student life must be pro- 
vided for. A new guidance program is 
underway to further study and provide for 
the well ordered growth of our students.” 


Paut Lamont THOMPSON 


For information address: 





College 


President 


Kalamazoo 49, Michigan 
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this year in the achievement of so 
notable a victory. 

This is my last report as Direc- 
tor of Promotion. I cannot refrain 
from an attempt to express all too 
briefly my profound indebtedness 
to and affection for the members 
of the staff of the Council on 
Finance and Promotion. If I have 
any sense of pride in submitting 
this report, it is a pride in the 
organization with which I have 
been privileged to work during 
these past five and one-half years. 
The spirit of consecration, initia- 
tive and team work which has al- 
ways prevailed is responsible in 
no smal! measure for the progress 
which has been made over the 
past five years. Every staff mem- 
ber has carried his or her responsi- 
bilities in a manner deserving of 
the highest commendation. I lay 
down my own present responsi- 
bilities with a consciousness that 
my successor will find himself sur- 
rounded by a most able and fine 
spirited group of loyal workers. 

If space permitted, I would like 
to call the roll of the members of 








ALDERSON- 
BROADDUS 
COLLEGE 


Philippi, West Virginia 


» = 
»% The aim of this college is to 
promote the Christian way of 
life, and to aid in developing 
competent leadership for home, 
school, church, and community 
in a democratic society. 


de 


Owned and operated by the 
Baptists of West Virginia. 


Open to young people of all 
denominations. 
For particulars, address 
Joun W. Exuiortt, President 
Philippi, West Virginia 
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the staff and express the indebted- 
ness of the churches as well as 
my own, to each one individually. 
That is obviously impossible, but 
I frankly confess that I have often 
been given undue credit for the 
work and achievements of other 
staff members. 

In closing I would simply call 
attention to a statement made in 
my official resignation that I re- 
main a Baptist and will of course 
have a permanent and abiding 
concern for the work to which I 
have been privileged to devote 
these past years. I bespeak for 
my successor the same spirit of 
cooperation which has always 
been accorded to me. I can only 
wish that he wil] be as happy as 
I have been in this important 
place of Christian service. 


Christian Life Crusade 
Begins in Local Churches 


One reason for the quick re- 
sponse to the Christian Life Cru- 
sade by laymen and pastors alike 
has been that the movement be- 
gins in the local churches, which 
build their own Crusade organi- 
zations, make use of their own 
leadership, and at the close of the 
Institutes in January and Febru- 
ary, raise their own goals of 
achievement in the six areas for 
consideration. As churches enroll 
and move simultaneously into the 
Crusade the effect of a united 
conquest for Christ becomes more 
pronounced and is felt far beyond 
parish boundaries. 
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SHURTLEFF COLLEGE jAino's 


Four-year Liberal Arts College with Christian Emphasis. Attractive campus and physical equip- 
ment. Special attention to returning veterans. Catalog and book of views sent upon request. 


SHURTLEFF SERVES 


1945 
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Central Baptist Theological Seminary 


H. E. DANA, President 





E. L. ACKLEY, Dean 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
A Combination of High Standards and 





SCIENTIFIC 


IN 
Scholarship 


BIBLICAL 


IN 
Sheology 


MISSIONARY 


IN 
Spirit 





Broad Service 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Enrolling college graduates only 

Faculty of nine specialists with Th.D. or 
Ph.D. degrees 

Offering B.D., Th.M. and Th.D. degrees 


SCHOOL OF 
CHRISTIAN TRAINING 


For students who have been unable to ob- 
tain full college work 
Requiring two years college for graduation 


Offering three years seminary work leading 
to the Th.B. or B.R.E. degree 


SCHOOL OF EXTENSION 


For laity and pastors in service 

Night and extension schools 

Correspondence courses with limited sem- 
inary credit 





WAYLAND 


Academy & Junior College 


The Academy offers four yeors of preparation 
for best universities; Junior College offers two 
years of Liberal Arts, pre-professional and busi- 
ness training. Individualized education, small 
classes, supervised study Religious, home atmos- 
phere. Schoo! of Music, dramatics, public speak- 
ing. Coed. Athletics for all. 





WEIMER K. HICKS, President 
Wayland, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 























RUTH and HERMAN 
TEGENFELDT 


Burma Missionaries 



















BETHEL 
INSTITUTE, 


A SCHOOL OF BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY TRADITION 
College and Seminary) 


Ruth and Herman Tegenfeldt were Bethel’s 82nd and 
83rd candidates to the Foreign Mission program. They 
served in Rangoon until the Japanese occupation and 
since then have remained in India studying the Kachin 
language. Herman is a chaplain for the Kachin Army 
_ and Ruth is returning with the children to America. These 
young people are a sample of Bethel’s great alumni 
group serving Christ at home and on foreign soil. 
For information write 


HENRY WINGBLADE, President | 
Snelling and Arlington Avenues, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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During the latter part of April, 
through May, and into early 
June, meetings for association 
moderators have been held in 19 
states of the Northern Baptist 
territory. At these meetings the 
purpose and organizational out- 
lines of the Christian Life Crusade 
have been presented, usually by 
regional representatives or state 
executives, with sufficient time 
being given for questions. Moder- 
ators’ meetings have been fol- 
lowed by gatherings by associa- 
tions of pastors and their wives, 
these gatherings being arranged 
and directed by the moderators 
and the state men. While there 





Another writes: 














THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





EASTERN challenges young 
people to a Biblically sound, evan- 
gelistic, scholarly and practical 
training in Theology, Religious 
Education, Missions, and Music. 
@ Recognized degrees offered. Also, 
Pre-theological courses leading to 
A.B. degree. @ Investigation in- 
vited. Write for catalogue. @ Sum- 
mer terms begin May l4th and 
June llth. 


GORDON PALMER 
President 


THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


City Line and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 





The voice of Christian friends: 

“Having read in your last issue of Northern that you 
are planning to enlist 500 friends for your dormi- $100.” 
tory fund it gives me much pleasure to participate 
in this objective and am enclosing check for one 
hundred dollars to be used for this worthy cause...” 


“| think the Seminary comes as near doing the 
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KOLLER,HALL, THE NEWLY ACQUIRED DORMITORY, NAMED IN HONOR OF PRESIDENT CHARLES W. KOLLER 


Lord's work as any institution | know of and | count 


it a privilege to be one of those 500. Here is the 


And still another: 
“| am happy fo have this share in the purchase of 


this property which honors and recognizes the 
services you have so well rendered through the 


years since you first came to Chicago.” 














WANTED: 500 FRIENDS AT $100 EACH TO PAY FOR KOLLER HALL @ Pledges can be made to cover a period of two years 
Address Director of Public Relations 


NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3040 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 172, Illinois 
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ONE COLLEGE 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


A BAPTIST SCHOOL TO HELP THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN TO CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


ALL BACONE BOYS — All of them were in the invasion of Sicily. 
Two have given their lives for America 


THE BACONE 3000 CLUB OFFERS A WAY TO 
HELP THIS SCHOOL 


Write for information to PRESIDENT EARL L. RILEY 
Bacone College, Bacone, Oklahoma 
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has been great variety in the na- 
ture of the pastors’ meetings, the 
ideal has been to get together in a 
home for conference and prayer. 
The importance of the pastors’ 
meetings cannot be overstressed 
as the pastors are expected to take 
the lead in the local churches in 
organizing and carrying through 
the Crusade. It is urged that pre- 
liminary organization and plans 


Sate Oy a 








TRAIN FOR LEADERSHIP 
at 
“The Campus of Achievement” 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATE OR RETURNED SERVICE MAN 


WILLIAM JEWELL 
COLLEGE 


provides: 


(1) For the civilian, the same training which 
has given William Jewell o fine tradition in 
Christian leadership. 


(2) For the returned veteran, whether he be a 
‘first-year student or an upper-classman, @ 
special program adjustable for his individual 
needs and allowing those students capable of 
intensive study to secure an A.B. degree in 
three years time, Ask for special booklet. 


—_ 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE (chartered 
1849) is approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Costs are exception- 





A SCHOOL FOUNDED BY NORTHERN BAPTIST HOME MISSIONS 


ally low. For information, write to Box 186, 
Liberty, 










































KEUKA COLLEGE 


KEUKA PARK, NEW YORK 
. 
PREPARING WOMEN in a Christian atmosphere 


for church, community and world leadership. A four year 
liberal arts course with individualized instruction and a 
Field Period with opportunities for work experience. Spe- 
cialization in Business; Journalism-advertising; Nurs- 
ing; Retailing; Religious Education; Science; Sociology; 
Teaching. 

For further information address 


HEten M. Space, Registrar 
® 
ON THE SHORE OF BEAUTIFUL LAKE KEUKA 
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be formulated before pastors leave 
for their vacations. 

Through the Christian Life 
Crusade, the mission of the church 
is once more brought into review. 
Upon the basis of an appraisal 
made by itself at the time of the 
Institutes, a church can decide 
what it ought to be doing for 
Christ in this day and resolve to 
go from vision to vision and 
achievement to achievement. 


New Secretary 
of the Department of Cities 


The Home Mission Board has 
appointed Rev. Lincoln B. Wads- 
worth as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Cities. He succeeds Sec- 
retary John W. Thomas, who re- 
signed in February to become a 


Professor at Crozer Seminary. Mr. 
Wadsworth, who is in his sixth 
year as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Geneva, N. Y., begins 
his new work July Ist. He is a na- 
tive of Iowa and a graduate of the 
University of Iowa and the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School. 
After graduation he was Associate 
Pastor with Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
in the Baptist Temple, Philadel- 
phia. In Geneva he has been in a 
defense industry and near the 
Sampson Naval Training Station 
community where the influx of 
population has created problems 
typical of such areas. He has 
worked with the Civilian Emer- 
gency Committee and the Geneva 
Council of Churches to meet these 
needs. He is chairman of the Ge- 
neva Child Care Committee and 
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also chairman of the U.S.O. Trav- 
elers’ Aid Advisory Committee 
which is concerned with housing 
the new people of the community. 
In the New York State Baptist 
Missionary Convention he is 
Chairman of the Pastoral Educa- 
tion Commission, and a member 
of the Board of Managers and of 
its Executive Committee. As Sec- 
retary of the Department of Cities 
for the Home Mission Society, he 
will be responsible for the admin- 
istration of its work in Christian 
Centers, bilingual churches, in- 
dustrial defense communities and 
other mission enterprises in cities 
throughout the Northern Baptist 
Convention, as well as the church 
work in Alaska and Baptist mis- 
sions to people of Japanese ances- 
try in America. 


WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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Left to right—Annis H. Ford, Minnie Romerill, Anne Hansen 


They Come and Go As Women Overseas 


Report of the 74th Annual Meeting, May 26-27, 1945, of 
the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


OLDING office is a privilege, 
but that privilege has a 
twin, called responsibility. All who 
attended the 74th Annual Meet- 
ing of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


By HeLten Morse WIccINnTON 


held in the Madison Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, New York City, May 
26th-27th, as Board members, 
State or Association Presidents, 


were very conscious of those twins 
—-privilege and responsibility. 

It is a privilege to hear first 
hand the experiences of such mis- 
sionaries as: Vendla Anderson of 
Belgian Congo, who stressed the 
new emphasis on rural work nec- 
essary in all our fields; Nurse 
Esther Salzman from East China, 
who pictured relief and medical 
work carried on in a bombed 
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building; Margaret Cuddeback, a 
returnee on the M.S. Gripsholm, 
who saw service both in Japan 
and China, and so pictured the 
Christian contribution to human 
relationships in all of life in a 
world at war; Ruth Daniels, who 
told of working in the Bengal 
famine among a starving people, 
who had never heard the name of 
Christ. It was a privilege to hear 
these, and a responsibility to work 
with them from the home base— 
the local society, the association 
and the state. 

The privilege was also ours on 
Saturday evening to hear Dr. J. 
W. Decker of the International 
Missionary Council recently re- 
turned from Australia, New Zea- 
land and the Orient where he met 
with the National Christian Coun- 
cils in India and China. Having 
also seen our Baptist work, he 
left us conscious of our responsi- 
bility in this world task. 

The privilege of witnessing the 
commissioning of new missionar- 
ies always makes us feel very 
humble and very conscious of our 
responsibility to them. Those who 
stood before us this year for such 
a solemn service were Anne J. 
Hansen, appointed to evangelistic 
work in South India; Minnie R. 
Rommerill, assigned to rural evan- 
gelism in India; Annis H. Ford, 
trained in teaching and evangel- 
ism, who is volunteering for the 
Belgian Congo. Chairman of the 
Candidate Committee, Mrs. Ed- 
win T. Dahlberg, had the priv- 
ilege of presenting these girls to 
us. The charge was given by Mrs. 
L. B. Arey and the Prayer of Con- 
secration by Mrs. L. E. Swain. 
Knowing full well of the twins of 
privilege and responsibility in mis- 
sionary service, Marian J. Tait of 
Assam welcomed them into our 
missionary family. 

The privilege of receiving an 
honor pin comes to our missionar- 


ies after they have well discharged 
the responsibilities of their tasks 
in 25 years of service in the field. 
Mrs. Arey presented these pins to 
M. Ruth Daniels of the Girls’ 
School at Midnapore, BengakOris- 
sa, and to L. Jennie Crawford, 
R.N., of the hospital for women 
and children at Ipin, West China. 

Not only did we honor the liv- 
ing, but we paused in quiet grati- 
tude for having had the privilege 
of knowing and working beside 
some who have laid aside earthly 
responsibility durmg this past 
year. In this memorial service we 
were led by Mrs. Paul R. Gleason. 
Those of whom she spoke were our 
missionaries: Bertha A. Fetzer, 
Lillian B. Wagner, Edith E. Cris- 
enberry and Annie L. Prince, and 
our Board member, Mrs. F. Alex 
Stewart of Minnesota. And we 
remembered with thankful hearts 
that “Cloud of Witnesses,” num- 
bering 11 in all, who had died as 
they had lived, for their Master in 
the Philippines. These latter were 
brought even nearer to us during 
the time on the program in which 
Mrs. Leonette Warburton Wish- 
ard spoke of internment camp ex- 
periences in the Philippine Is- 
lands. In a discussion period which 
followed her remarks, she was 
joined by Miss Flora Ernst and 
Miss Ruth Harris, that they 
might together answer the ques- 
tions asked concerning this period 
of their lives. Our responsibility 
is to carry on that for which those 
11 have died! 

The responsibilities of the work 
were well laid before us by the 
various departments of the Board. 
The treasurer’s report again 
showed that women manage well 
their share of the affairs of the 
Kingdom, conscious at all times 
that this is God’s work. 

The work of the Foreign De- 
partment left us breathless and 
desiring to do more.on the fields, 
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and made us hear again the Great 
Commission, seeing the responsi- 
bility for untouched millions. 

The Home Base Department 
brings us down to earth, and says: 
“Here is the privilege of service 
at home in order that we may in- 
crease our responsibilities on the 
foreign field.”” A real responsi- 
bility for us this coming year was 
announced by Mrs. M. B. Hodge, 
Chairman of the 75th Anniver- 
sary Committee, a birthday in 
1946 of the WABFMS. 

There is no fellowship so satis- 
fying as that of Christians. We 
who work together, often living so 
far apart, had the privilege of a 
delightful Saturday evening fel- 
lowship following the meeting, 
under the gracious planning of 
the Fellowship Committee of the 
Board. Then, on Sunday evening, 
the various staff members of the 
WABFMS and the WABHMS 
entertained us in their homes. On 
Sunday afternoon, the women of 
the Long Island and Southern 
New York Associations were our 
hostesses at a delightful tea. Dur- 
ing these occasions we mingled 
with our missionaries and a Chi- 
nese guest, Miss Mei-Yun Li, 
graduate of Ginling College, who 
has just received her doctorate at 
Cornell University and will fill 
an important position in China. 

So many who made this annuai 
meeting outstanding should be 
mentioned, but space forbids. We 
do wish to note, though, the 
consideration in every detail af- 
forded us by the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church; and the gracious 
welcoming words on behalf of the 
Baptists of New York by Mrs. 
Gleason, President of the Women, 
and on behalf of the Southern 
New York women by their Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Onderdonk. 

The privilege has been ours in 
these days. We now go home to 
discharge the responsibilities. 
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Transplanting Uprooted Baptists 


A new type of missionary service among former patients 
in a general hospital who listed themselves as Baptists 


N September 1, 1944, Miss 

Jennie Anderson left Mari- 
ner’s Temple in the Bowery dis- 
trict of New York City to become 
General Hospital Missionary un- 
der the Los Angeles Baptist City 
Mission Society. The purpose of 
this hospital work is to relate the 
many unattached Baptists to the 
local churches in the area. Accord- 
ing to the Baptist Chaplain’s re- 
port there are, on an average, 
more than 500 patients a month 
entering and leaving the General 
Hospital who have listed them- 
selves as “Baptist” or “Baptist 
preference.” Among the Cauca- 
sians, only 14% are connected 
with any local Baptist church; the 
Negroes have 20%. The great 
need of following up these folk 
after they leave the hospital is 
apparent. The missionary intro- 
duces them to the nearest local 
Baptist church and encourages 
their attendance and active par- 
ticipation in its services. There is 
also the need of working with 
the churches: encouraging pastors 
and various groups to make use 
of information concerning these 
patients, given by the chaplain; 
and contacting dismissed patients 
as soon as possible upon their re- 
lease from the hospital. 

In this ministry the missionary 
reaches several groups of up- 
rooted peoples. Los Angeles is the 
area from which a large majority 
of the Japanese and Japanese- 


By JENNIE ANDERSON 


Americans were uprooted, liter- 
ally “torn up” by the roots, in the 
tornado of war conditions. Many 
of these people will return to this 
area to be “replanted” as soon as 
the way is opened to them. The 
missionary will, undoubtedly, be 
ministering to them through the 
channel of the General Hospital, 
helping them to accept and main- 
tain a living Christian faith in the 
face of great difficulties. 

Defense industries, in and 
around Los Angeles, have brought 
people into the city by the thou- 
sands. Single individuals have 
come; and entire families have 
broken the ties of their home 
communities to move in and swell 


Jennie Anderson 
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the numbers of uprooted peoples 
in this area. These include differ- 
ent races and people of various 
national and religious backgrounds. 
They immediately present a prob- 
lem to the city and to the churches. 
A problem, not because they are 
basically bad or because they in- 
tentionally seek to be trouble- 
some; but, chiefly, because they 
are maladjusted. They have 
moved in to become a part of the 
community, but they are not set- 
tled. They have not put down 
“roots” to insure that necessary 
sense of feeling secure and of “‘be- 
longing.” Being socially malad- 
justed, some easily fall a prey to 
the evils of excessive drinking and 
immoral living. They become spir- 
itually maladjusted because they 
find little or no opportunity for 
quiet times of meditation in their 
homes; and because they give lit- 
tle or no time to regular attend- 
ance at divine service of worship 
in any church. 

Lucille is the eldest daughter of 
a family who came to Los Angeles 
about 18 months ago, from a 
small town in Missouri. They 
were all active in a Baptist church 
there. Lucille graduated from a 
Baptist College of that State. She 
was a leader in the young people’s 
organizations and a director of 
daily vacation Bible schools of the 
state. Since coming to Los Angeles 
she has been lost to Baptist work. 
Lucille had not given up the idea 
of attending church when she 
came west, but her work de- 
manded- much of her time, there 
was uncertainty about its being 
permanent, and she and her fam- 
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ily were strangers in a BIG city. 
She said, “I know all that is 
needed is that we make the break; 
but the longer we have waited the 
easier it has become for us to find 
excuses for staying home.” A few 
weeks ago contact was made with 
this family because illness took 
one member to the General Hos- 
pital. The local church has fol- 
lowed up the missionary’s visit, 
and Lucille has expressed her in- 
tention of attending and being 
responsible for taking with her 
two other Baptist families living 
in her block. 

Another family came to Los 
Angeles a short time ago from a 
nearby, small community. The 
man had recently professed his 
faith in Christ and joined the 
Baptist church. An injury sus- 
tained when returning home from 
work one day, brought him to the 
General Hospital. After his dis- 
charge, the missionary called in 
his home. He has a wife and two 
small .daughters. The man ex- 
plained that one reason why he 
had not associated himself with a 
church in Los Angeles was be- 
cause he was ashamed of the con- 
ditions under which his family 
were living, crowded into a very 


small apartment in an old dwell- 
ing place. He felt he could not ask 
his friends to visit them, therefore 
they would remain more or less 
isolated from society. Here the 
church found a need to which it 
could minister by bringing Chris- 
tian cheer and a spirit of friendli- 
ness into a home that needed nur- 
ture like a tender plant until it 
could become firmly “rooted.” 





HOME MISSION DIGEST 

The second volume of the 
popular Home Mission Digest 
will be ready for distribution 
in June. Place your order 
now with the Baptist Litera- 
ture Bureau, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.., 
or with any branch of the 
American Baptist Publication 
Society. Price—25¢ per copy. 
The book contains more than 
50 stories and articles on all 
phases of Home Mission work, 
with: special emphasis on the 
current study theme: Tur 
CuurcH AMONG UPpROOTED 
Americans. In the center of 
the volume are 24 pages of 
pictures—a fascinating story 
of Home Mission work. 
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These incidents reveal the great 
need of Christian ministry to the 
uprooted, unchurched peoples of 
Los Angeles. Churches need to be 
informed concerning these people 
and to be made aware of their re- 
sponsibility to follow-up and pa- 
tiently “work” on these folk, in 
order to woo and win them into an 
active church relationship. 


Orders for Indian Material 


Your study of Baptist work 
among American Indians should 
include six Life Sketches of out- 
standing Indian Christians in Ari- 
zona, California, Nevada, Mon- 
tana, New York, and Oklahoma. 
Price 10 cents for set of six. 

A set of eight pictures (8% x 
11 in.) showing various phases of 
Indian life, will add much to the 
interest of programs and classes. 
Price 25 cents for set of eight. 

The Home Missions Council of 
North America has two new leaf- 
lets on the Indian: John Red Hill 
Back from the War Learns about 
Peyote—5 cents; and From Medi- 
cine Man to Minister in One Gen- 
ération—5 cents. 

The above material may be ob- 
tained from the Baptist Litera- 
ture Bureau, 152 Madison Av- 
enue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Hospital, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MISSIONARY? EDUCATION 





The Department Seal 

The Department is happy to 
introduce our new seal. The world 
seems smaller since people have 
grown air-minded. Two things of 
great importance are called to 
your attention: (1) undergirding 
our whole field of work is the 
Bible in the circle of missionary 
education; (2) in the compass of 
the map we have all of the home 
mission fields and all of the foreign 
mission fields with the exception 
of the Philippines, which is just 
over the horizon under the “N” 
in Missionary Education. It is 
the purpose of our program to 
guide people in their understand- 
ing and appreciation, and in serv- 
ice of others to a place where 
Christian love enlarges their hearts 
to include peoples of the lands 
visible in our seal and all others 
on the surface of our globe. 


Program of Missionary 
Education 
I. Caurcn Worsuip 
1. Preach on missions and the 
world situation. 
2. Preach on a specific field, 
home or foreign. 
8. Preach on Christian brother- 
hood, stewardship, etc. 
4. Illustrate sermons with 
missionary incidents. 
(I. Mip-Weex Cuurcu Nicut 
1. Study the missionary message 
of the Bible applied to today. 
2. Have monthly five-minute 
report by an outstanding 
layman on high points in 
MIssIONS magazine. 
Sunpay Cuurcu ScHoo. 


IIT. 


1. Use Judson Keystone Courses 
for primary and junior chil- 
dren. 

2. Use denominational chil- 

dren’s packets prepared by 

the Department of Mission- 
ary Education. 





IV. 


VI. 





3. Use elective missionary 

courses for youth and adults. 
4. Use a roving missionary 
a substitute or 


teacher as 
alternate. 


ScHoo.L or MISSIONS AND 
Wor.p FRIENDSHIP 


1. Use themes of the year. 

2. Study specific fields or areas 
of experience. 

3. Use outstanding denomina- 
tional leaders and mission- 
aries. ’ 

4. Use kodachrome lectures or 
motion pictures related to 
themes of study. 

5. Encourage youth to produce 
dramatizations. 

6. Culminate in Christian world 
brotherhood night. Invite 
neighboring churches and 
others to participate. 


. ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


1. Use discussion courses and 
reading clubs for men. 

2. Use women’s programs. 

3. Use Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship materials, including 
World Wide Guild and Royal 
Ambassador, or graded 
courses and service projects 
for Sunday and weekday 
youth groups. 

4. Use program and materials 
for children’s group. 


VacaTIon CuurcH SCHOOL 


1. Use recommended texts. 
2. Use visual aids. 


Missionary Education Display 
Enthusiastically Received 

April Missions reported a new 
project to serve conference groups 
across the country in a year when 
lack of public meetings prevents 
people from seeing new materials. 
This plan has proved effective. 
Some suggestions on the basis of 
a few months’ experience will be 
helpful. 

The Display Package does not 
include quantities of material. If 
you desire material in quantity 
please order separately. Books 
are not included. These should 
be ordered from Baptist Book- 
stores. 

Wall displays are provided for 
leaders of children’s groups, youth 
groups, and adult groups. Another 
general display. package will in- 
clude selections from each age 
level. Be sure to specify which 
package is desired. 

A deposit of $1 should ac- 
company each order. Two weeks 
should be allowed for shipment. 
If the order is late and it becomes 
necessary to send the package by 
first class mail or special delivery 
this extra postage will be deducted 
from the one-dollar deposit. 
Should the materials not be re- 
turned within ten days from the 
date of the conference, in good 
condition, the $1 will be forfeited 
since new displays will need to be 
prepared for other groups. 

A list of the materials with 
prices is enclosed in the package. 
Should any of these materials be 
retained the user should send a 
check to cover the cost. 

Included in each Display Pack- 
age there will be certain general 
materials and certain specific ma- 
terials relating to different age 
levels. Each one will have a World 
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Map; a chart of the war camp 
and defense community areas in 
which Protestants are working; 
a chart on Africa from the United 
Nations Information Office; a large 
seal of the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education—displayed for 





Bible 
Book-of-the-Month 
HEBREWS, DEUTERONOMY, 
COLOSSIANS 
for June, July, and August 
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the first time above. When spread 
out the display will cover from 
six to ten feet of wall space. The 
materials are provided in the 
package. It is requested that 
people who use these exhibits will 
return them in good condition. 














THE BAPTIST Y YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


World Wide Guild 





Dear Girls of the Fellowship: 

It is fitting that the message go 
to you in particular this time for 
this year the World Wide Guild 
comes into its 30th year of service. 
It is not necessary here to state 
at length the influence of the 
Guild throughout the world nor 
the devoted leadership which it 
has helped to produce in the 
churches, the state and national 
organizations and on the mission 
fields near and far. These 30 years 
speak for themselves. 

But a far richer period of service 
lies in the years just ahead. The 
times in which we live offer the 
most compelling challenge that 
has ever faced youth since a little 
group of 11 disciples started forth 
to “turn the world upside down.” 
And the hopeful thing about our 
look ahead is that we are not 
alone but are linked with all the 
young people of our churches. 

The World Wide Guild is a 
vital part of the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship and has much to share 
in the way of vision, service, and 
spirit as the activity of the years 
before us is developed and carried 
through. And the thrilling thing 
about the outlook is that a deep- 
ening sense of discipleship is tak- 
ing hold of young hearts and 
driving them to declare their 
Christian faith in action as the 
little disciple band did 2,000 years 
ago. If the World Wide Guild has 
“come to the Kingdom for such 


a time as this,”’ it will-be demon- 
strated in a deepening sense of 
purpose and mission and in a 
spirit of cooperation that binds 
it in loyalty as a living part of the 
Fellowship Movement of Baptist 
youth. 

There is no Convention this 
time in which we may celebrate’a 
30th year. Perhaps that kind of 
commemoration is of least im- 
portance. I am wondering, how- 
ever, if we might not observe this 
anniversary in two ways: (1) by 
making an unusual effort to see 
that a Guild group is formed in 
each age group of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship in the church 
and that every girl in the church 
becomes an active member of the 
particular Guild group of which 
she should be a part; (2) could 
we not in each church have a 
supper in which we would call to 
mind the 30th year? Guild girls 
could be hostesses and invite to 
the occasion all the young people 
of the church. Someone might be 
asked to speak of what the Guild 
has meant to them or to the 
denomination. Most certainly the 
program should be climaxed by 
a talk about the Guild as a part 
of the Baptist Youth Fellowship 
and what it has to give and receive 
in the new relationship. It should 
close with a pledge on the part of 
the Guild group to carry forward 
every phase of the program. 

Some who read these pages will 





remember Mrs. Martha MacLeish, 
who was one of the three Baptist 
women who started the World 
Wide Guild. Mrs. MacLeish was 
probably the one who did most 
toward getting the Guild under 
way and gave to it her world 
vision and her spirit of service. 
She is still so interested in all 
the developments of the program 
for Baptist youth. One thing is 
certain, Mrs. MacLeish is one of 
those rare souls who will always 
be contemporary. It is fitting 
that this word in a letter recently 
received should be part of our 
recognition of this thirtieth year. 


Dear Elsie Kappan: 

How nice it was to hear from you 
and to get caught up on the World 
Wide Guild under its new conditions. 
I always thought things would work 
out well under the new plan and so 
they have I see. Times and conditions 
change and our plans have to keep 
up with them. Thank you for send- 
ing me the Guild Goals and World 
Service and the Programs. God bless 
you in your work.— Martha MacLeish. 


The years ahead may not be 
easy but we would do well to 
recall Ann and Adoniram Judson 
saying, “The prospects are as 
bright as the promises of God.” 

Very sincerely yours, 


Les & Hopp 
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A Call to Summer Service 


Since April 16th, Miss Waka 
Mochizuki, one of the members of 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship exec- 
utive board and the Chairman of 
our Interracial Commission, has 
been in the Fellowship office in 
New York in charge of the active 
promotion of our Summer Service 
Projects for the coming summer. 
Here is her word to all who read 
these pages, particularly to those 
young people who are concerned 
about Christian service at points of 
real need. 

From Bakersfield, California, 
from Granville, Ohio, from State 
College, Pa., from South Hadley, 
Massachusetts, and from points 
east, west, north and south letters 
of application, of inquiry, of sup- 
port have been coming in regard- 
ing Summer Service Projects. It’s 
been thrilling to note the eager 
response, truly in the spirit of the 





“Disciple Plan,” to this oppor- 
tunity for volunteer service. No 
doubt, you, too, have felt the 
urgency of the message on the 
cover of this year’s phamphlet, 
““. . . No Hands But Your 
Hands.” We still need some of 
you to be among the 60 young 
people who will go out to help 
meet the demands of the needy 
communities and centers at Sac- 
ramento, California; Kansas City, 
Kansas; Rio Grande, Ohio; Har- 
lem, New York; and Boston, 
Massachusetts. Last year, the 
Director of the Baptist Educa- 
tional Center, under whose guid- 
ance the Harlem group worked, 
stated that eight Vacation Bible 
Schools could not have been held 
were it not for our Project. We 
must not fail to furnish the leader- 
ship the communities are expect- 
ing from us: Some of our young 
people are sharing in the Proj- 
ects by helping to provide schol- 
arships for those who have the 
time to give but cannot afford to 
pay all their expenses. Some are 
giving a full scholarship of $40, 
while others are giving part schol- 
arships. They are becoming part- 
ners-in-service. One thing we can 
all do is to undergird our mission- 
aries, as they will be in the truest 
sense of the word, with our pray- 
ers. Let us undergird them now, 
during these days of preparation, 
and throughout the summer, when 
they will be realizing afresh the 
meaning of Christ’s words: “He 
that findeth his life shall lose it: 
and he that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.” Yours in fel- 
lowship,—W aka Mochizuki. 


New Staff Member 


Beginning May first Forrest B. 
Fordham joins the staff of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship. This 
is a joint appointment by the 
Council on Christian Education 
and the American Baptist Home 
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Forrest B. Fordham 


Mission Society. His special task 
will be as Youth Secretary of 
Evangelism. While cooperating in 
the entire program of the Fellow- 
ship he will give special leader- 
ship to the emphasis in the five- 
fold program of the Fellowship— 
Help Others To Become Christians. 
He comes to the Fellowship Staff 
with a background which touches 
several parts of our Convention 
field. His college life includes 
Business College in Ohio, and 
Denison and Redlands Baptist 
colleges. After his seminary train- 
ing Mr. Fordham had a most 
successful pastorate in Philadel- 
phia. His deep interest in the out- 
reach of the church found active 
expression in a men’s visitation 
group, the Northern Baptist pro- 
gram, “ Winning the Children for 
Christ,”” which was most success- 
ful in his church neighborhoods, 
and in the contacts of the Har- 
mony Club of young married 
people who found 500 prospects 
in the community. Young people 
especially welcome him to the 
staff of the Fellowship and look 
forward to working whole-heart- 
edly with him. He hopes for a 
successful ministry among us. 
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The Margaret Everham Chapter of the World Wide Guild 


Dr. Marguerite Everham 
Chapter 

One of the most thrilling ex- 
periences of the year. was enter- 
taining Dr. Marguerite Everham 
of Kityang, South China, for 
whom this Chapter is named. 
Some members of this Guild group 
are pictured here with Dr. Ever- 
ham in the center. 

In March, 1941, a small group 
of girls met together to discuss 
plans for forming a Chapter of 
the World Wide Guild. Today, 
under the sponsorship of our 
pastor’s wife, Mrs. Will Gordon, 
11 girls are proud to be called 


members of the Dr. Marguerite 
Everham World Wide Guild of 
the First Baptist Church of South 
Chicago. Our aims have been 
many—but chief among them is. 
to exalt the name and to help 
further the work of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Some of 
the worthy causes toward which 
we have contributed are the 
World Emergency Forward Fund, 
Christian Service Men’s Center, 
our own Church Building Fund 
and to the Baptist Children’s 
Home. The American, Christian 
and Service flags which hang in 
our church were presented last 





as a reading book. 





Sally Peck Girls, Please Note 


In April Missions the study book announced for Sally Peck 
Chapters was Daughter of Africa by Rutu I. Szasury. This 
book has been delayed by reason of the fact that it is the biog- 
raphy of a living African Christian woman and the manuscript 
had to be cleared by her before it could go to press. Difficulties 
of mails and censorship have delayed publication so that it will 
not be used as the study book though it will be available later 


It has seemed wise for other reasons also to use the book 
Kongo Kintuadi by our own Dana ALBAvGH, as the study book 
for Sally Peck Chapters. The book will be ready by midsummer 
and will sell for about the price of usual study books. The 
programs by Hazel F. Shank will be based on this book. ‘The 
pictorial book This Is Africa by S. Franklin Mack is to be used 
also for this African study. Miss Shank’s programs will be in- 
cluded in the Sally Peck Program Booklet. 25 cents. 
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year by our Guild. One of the 
biggest projects through the years 
has been our service men and 
each Christmas we remember 
over forty boys with Christmas 
boxes. We always look forward 
to the second Sunday in Decem- 
ber when our Guild gives a beauti- 
ful candlelight service. It is always 
an impressive and inspirational 
service and one leaves with the 
feeling that it was good to be in 
the House of the Lord.—Esther 
Erisman. 


Adventures in Friendship 
in Harlem 
(See picture in March, page 183) 

Baptist Youth Fellowship of 
Baptist Educational Center at- 
tempted an “Adventure in Friend- 
ship.” Here is their story. 

“They have problems too,” 
Parker said as our new friends 
were leaving. “It’s been the most 
exciting meeting of our Fellow- 
ship,” was Carolyn’s comment. 
“They were nice. We had fun! 
Let’s invite them again,” were 
the expressions coming from youth 
who had thrilled to an evening of 
fun, program exchanges and wor- 
ship. Caucasians who had never 
met Japanese Christian youth or 
Negro Christian young people 
met them here. Negro youth met 
intimately white and Japanese 
youth, and relocated Japanese 
youth met for the first time, Negro 
Christian young people. “Hot po- 
tato,” “musical chairs” and oth- 
ers were the games that made us 
conscious only of our common en- 
joyment. Our group singing gave 
us the feeling of being back in the 
most wonderful camp experience 
of our lives. We lost ourselves in 
song. The body of our program 
took the form of guided discus- 
sion about the problems facing 
Japanese, Negroes, and all peo- 
ples today, as Christians and 
(Continued on page 346) 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children 








°s World Crusade 
od 








Dear Boys and Girls: 

Again it is vacation time. This 
has been an especially good year 
because of your happy responses 
to all the requests that have come 
to you: First of all we came asking 
that you help us at Christmas 
time by sending boxes of gifts 
to our American-Japanese friends. 
Thousands of gifts were sent, 
gifts that carried love and joy 
to many boys and girls. 

Next we asked that you give 
liberally to the World Emergency 
Forward Fund. We have no idea 
yet how much you did give, but 
we are sure that we will all be 
surprised and pleased when the 
final accounting is made. 

Then we urged that you give 
generously to our regular unified 
budget. Again we do not know 
the final figures, but all the re- 
ports seem to indicate that this 
will be the best year. 

Finally, the study this year of 
the American Indians and South- 
east Asia has been extremely 
popular. You evidently have liked 
the books and the children’s study 
material. 

Have a grand vacation! Come 
back ready for more work and 
study next September. In the fall 
your study will be on Africa and 
The Church Among Uprooted 
Americans. You'll love the new 
books. Why not ask your leader 
to order them today? Happy va- 
cationing.—Florence Stansbury. 


American Indian Crusaders 


The Crusaders from the Crow 
Indian Mission sent a picture 
which was taken last fall. We 
have a meeting every Wednesday 
after school. We read Peter of the 
Mesa by FvuoreNceE CRANNELL 


Crusaders from the Crow Indian Mission in Montana 


Means. She visited us last year. 
Now we are studying about the 
Islands in the South Pacific. Some 
of our Crow boys are there now 
and they write about the things 
we read in books. Sincerely,— 
Henrietta Pretty on Top. 


Juniors Study South East Asia 


What a busy and interesting 
time the Juniors in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, had during the past 
months. Sunday mornings boys 
and girls came one-half to an 
hour early, eager to work on the 
missionary map of South East 
Asia. Everyone who came early 
had a chance to report on certain 
important phases of our mission- 
ary work, and found places of 
interest on the map. Some brought 
things for the exhibit, such as 
hats, shoes, dolls, magazines (for 
picture study), rice, spices, tin 
and rubber. Every class contrib- 
uted something. The teachers 
enjoyed it too. 

Of course they read many mis- 
sionary books which were sug- 
gested in the Reading List. Up 
to March Ist they have read 63 
books. They became so interested 


they did not have enough books 
to go around. When one of the 
boy’s books was due a teacher 
reminded him of it and he had to 
hunt up the boy to whom he had 
given it. When Gordon finished 
it he just passed it on to another 
and then another and then another 
—in the time he was allotted to 
read it. 

One Sunday Rev. J. Lee Lewis, 
who was once a missionary in 
Burma, lent many Burmese 
curios, among which were a temple 
gong to keep evil spirits away, 
pages copied from the original 
writings of Adoniram Judson’s 
Bible translation, a hymn book 
and a Bible, and other things. 
These were displayed and talked 
about in our assembly period 
when all the children were pres- 
ent. Mrs. Hasselblad lent doc- 
tor’s Assamese hymn book and 
their daughters, Marva and 
Wyva, sang three Assamese songs. 
Mrs. Hasselblad has told us about 
the work in Jorhat many times. 

In November there was a Quiz 
Party in review of the study of 
South East Asia and a box was 
packed and sent to the Japanese 
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Relocation Center in Tule Lake, 


California, for their Christmas. — 


December 8rd $29 was given for 
the W.E.F.F. and they now have 
$9.10 on hand for that purpose, 
but are waiting until several in- 
dividual children turn. in their 
coin cards. Instead of using the 
$5 allotted to the Department for 
Christmas- candy the children 
voted to give the money to Dr. 
Hasselblad for his proposed 
Chapel in Jorhat. They have given 
$20 (including the $5.00 men- 
tioned before) and now have over 
$10 to give for the Chapel. All 
these gifts are “over and above” 
and are called the “do without 
offering” for the children and 
teachers do without things in 
order to share with our mission- 
aries and other worthy causes. 
They are finding the true mean- 
ing of “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.”—Ruth Buckles, 
Superintendent, Junior Depart- 
ment, First Baptist Church, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Village Houses of Burma 


Can you imagine building a 
whole house without saw, ham- 
mer or nails? They do—in Burma. 
The only tool is a dah, a long 
sharp knife with a narrow blade 
about 20 inches long and an inch 
and a quarter wide. With it they 
get and prepare all the materials 
for a village house of bamboo 
and thatch. Out in the villages, 
where live four-fifths of the people, 
most of the houses are small 
jungle dwellings of bamboo and 
thatch. A few wooden houses are 
found. The framework of these 
houses is bamboo. The larger 
bamboo, four to eight inches 
across, is used. Sometimes wood 
is used for the main posts and 
bamboo for the rafters of the 
roof. The joints of the framework 
are fastened together with cord- 
like strips of bamboo twisted— 
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no nails at all. The people of 
Burma are very clever in twist- 
ing them in such a way that they 
stay and hold the house together. 
Plenty of bamboo is found in the 
nearby jungle and can be had for 
the labor of getting it. It is cut 
down with a dah. Sometimes the 
floors are made of wood, but often 
they are of small bamboo (our 
fishing-rod size), laid close to- 


. gether or split and laid flat. They 


rattle and bounce when you walk 
on them. 

The roof of a village house and 
sometimes the sides are made of 
thatch. Along the river sides grow 
tall, palmlike plants, called dah- 
nee. These are cut and the two 
sides folded along the stiff mid-rib 
and plaited together with twigs, 
making long strips of thatching. 
These are tied onto the sides and 
roof of the house, overlapping to 
make it thick enough to keep out 
the rain. Burmese thatch is quite 
thin; the sunshine comes through 
in places. The thatch of England 
and Japan is several inches thick, 
as it gets cold in these countries. 
Sometimes the sides of the village 
house in Burma are made of split 
bambo woven. Thin strips are 
cut with the dah, trimmed, 
smoothed, and woven, looking 
like coarse matting. 

Burmese houses are built high 
off the ground because, in the 
rainy season, floods may come 
up and water stand under the 
houses. I have seen people sitting 
in their houses fishing out of the 
windows. At such times, small 
dug-out boats are sometimes seen 
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tied to the house-steps to take 
the people wherever they need to 
go. The rainy season lasts five 
months of the year. During the 
dry season, the place under the 
house furnishes a good place to 
store things—rice in large bins 
of woven bamboo, ox-carts, plows, 
fish traps and fishing nets, rice 
pounders. 

Some houses have wooden steps 
leading up into the house. Some 
have ladders made of bamboo. 
The old style, still sometimes 
seen, is a notched log. To one 
unaccustomed to its use, it is very 
difficult to get up with any grace 
at all. But the little boys and 
girls of Burma run up and down 
with the ease of monkeys scurry- 
ing through the trees. 

The windows are just openings 
—no glass or curtains. They can 
be shut against the rain. Some- 
times the whole front of the house 
is open. Burmese village houses 
are simple and airy, but not 
blessed with much privacy.— 
Genevieve Sharp Sowards. 


Mission Study Materials 


KINDERGARTEN: Missionaries Help 
Boys and Girls. Eight gay pictures 
showing missionaries at work around 
the world. 60¢. 

Primary: Friendship Magic. 60¢. 
M pengo of the Congo. 60¢. Our Neigh- 
bors Far and Near: Baptist resource 
material to be used with the above 
books. 50¢. 

Junior: Nyanga’s Two Villages. 60¢. 
Trailer Town. 60¢. Our Neighbors Far 
and Near: Baptist resource material 
which can be used with the above 
books. 50¢. 

WueEn CuiLpREN WorsuiP: A mis- 
sionary worship screen containing 
four large pictures showing how 
Christian children of other lands wor- 
ship and a fifth center picture show- 
ing children of all nations coming to 
Jesus. A story to accompany each 
picture. 60¢. 

Order all materials now! A word 


to the wise is sufficient! 
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Baptist Youth Fellowship 
(Continued from page 343) 


members of a Democracy. While 
eating we had an opportunity to 
get individually acquainted with 
our new friends. We joined hands 
with others in our closing friend- 
ship circle. 


So successful was this Adven- 
ture in Friendship that a second of 
a different type was planned. The 
program included a youth speaker 
from the Italian, Puerto Rican, 
Jewish, Caucasian, Japanese, and 
Chinese groups. Several of our 
Japanese friends came to “lis- 
ten.” Our minds and hearts were 
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opened as we learned that all the 
injustices of the world did not 
belong to any one race or group. 
An adult leader from our Chris- 
tian Friendliness Department 
summed up our evening. 

Truly, youth having this op- 
portunity will be the adults 
helping to mold the peace. 


MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 27—Daughter of Jairus 
Across 


. “come and lay thy .. . on 
her” Mark 5:23. 

. “besought him that he would 

. into his house.” Luke 

8:41. 

(ees 
Mark 5:35. 

. “and she shall... 
whole.” Luke 8:50. 

. “sheis . . . dead, but sleep- 
eth.” Luke 8:52. 

. “when he had put them .. . 
out.” Mark 5:40. 


. yet spake.” 


made 


18. Ancestor of Jesus. Luke 3:28. 

14. “My ... daughter lieth.” 
Mark 5:23. 

15. “we have done that which 
was our . . . to do.” Luke 
17:10. 

. District of Columbia. 

. “And they ... him to 
scorn.” Mark 5:40. 

. “Why make ye this ado, 
and .. .” Mark 5:39. 

. “how long will it be... 
they attain” Hos. 8:5. 

. Contend. 27. Of. 

. “it is I; be not . . .” Mark 
6:50. 
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March Puzzle 


NOTE: — Because of paper 
shortage and reduction to 48 
pages, no Cross Word Puzsle 
was printed in April and May. 


$2. “‘Why troublest thou the 
. any further.” Mark 
5:35. 

. Nahum. 365. Pronoun. 

. “he saith unto the... of 
the synagogue.” Mark 5:36. 

. “suffered no man to... 
him, save Peter, and James, 
and John.” Mark 5:37. 

. Weblike tissue. 

. Girl’s name. 

. “who can forgive sins but 
God . . .” Mark 2:7. 

. “Fear not: ... only, and 
she shall be made whole.” 
Luke 8:50. 

. Editors. 

“... soon... Jesus heard 
the word.” Mark 5:36. 

. “whosoever will save his life 

shall . . . it.” Mark 8:35. 
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53. “. . . pray thee.” Mark 5:23. 


Down 
1. “And . . . spirit came again.” 
Luke 8:55. 


2. New Brunswick. 

8. “lieth at the point of .. .” 
Mark 5:23. 

4. “acupof... 
10:42. 

5. Pertaining to the ear. 

6. “commanded that something 
should be given her to . . .” 


water.” Matt. 


Mark 5:48. 

7. “the damsel is not dead, 
but .. .” Mark 5:39. 

8. “that she may be . . .” Mark 
5:23. 

12. Low Latin. 

15. “till he should pay all that 
was ... unto him.” Matt. 
18:34. 

16. Half ugly. 

17. “about twelve . . . of age.” 
Luke 8:42. 


20. “where two or three... 
gathered together.” Matt. 
18:20. 

22. “My daughter is... now 
dead.” Matt. 9:18. 

23. East Indies. 

















. “When he speaketh a... , 
he speaketh of his own.” 
John 8:44. 

28. “But I know him: forI .. . 
from him.” John 7:29. 


29. “And the . . . hereof went 
abroad into all that land.” 
Matt. 9:26. 

30. “and ... the sacrifices of 


the dead.” Ps. 106:28. 
$1. Physician. 
34. “And straightway the damsel 
.., and walked.” Mark 
5:42, 

36. General inclination. 

$7. Pouts (colloq.). 

$8. Plant used in medicine (pl.). 

40. “come and... thy hand 
upon her.” Matt: 9:18. 

41. “and he took one of his... , 
and closed up the flesh.” 
Gen. 2:21. . 

42. “when he saw him, he... 
at his feet.”” Mark 5:22. 


43. Mixture. 
44. “and she shall...” Mark 
5:23. 


45. “My name is Legion: for 

. are many.” Mark 5:9. 

46. “upon the great . . . of their 
right foot.” Ex. 29:20. 








THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConDUCTED BY ELizABETH I. FENSOM 
Council on Finance & Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








A Program-Building 
Clinic 


At an interdenominational pro- 
gram-building “clinic,” held re- 
cently in Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York City, the “specialist” 
in charge advised program com- 
mittees to first make a survey of 
local needs—meaning by that term 
the “weak spots” in the local 
society—and then to plan prayer- 
fully for programs that would help 
to remedy them. As she men- 
tioned the various ills that beset 
many a society, one Baptist lis- 

















tener said to herself: “We have a 
prescription for that in Thy Spirit 
Kindles the Flame.” 

Probably most of you who read 
this page already have a copy of 
the new series, for, judging from 
the heavy advance sale and the 
continued demand, it will be used 
by the majority of our woman’s 
missionary societies this year. Per- 
haps you have completed your 
plans for the presentation of the 
series, in whole or in part. Even 
so, it would be worth while to 
arrange for a local “clinic” and, 
in consultation with the various 
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department heads, go over the 
plans again with the idea of find- 
ing in each program the remedy 
for some weak spot in your or- 
ganization. 

Is lack of participation in the 
general program your difficulty? 
Too often we depend year after 
year on the same “faithful few” 
to present the programs. How 
much better to call upon every 
member for some form of partici- 
pation at least once during the 
year! The new series, making 
use as it does of dramatizations, 
impersonations, tableaux, and a 
panel discussion, provides for max- 
imum participation. And it pro- 
vides too for the “spice of va- 
riety” that is so important in 
programs. 

One society reported at the 
New York clinic that, at one 
time, only three members could be 
counted on to lead in prayer—the 
president, the devotional chair- 
man, and the leader of the Wom- 
an’s Bible Class! After a series of 
carefully thought-out services, re- 
quiring wider participation, it was 
found that more than a score were 
willing and able to plan and par- 
ticipate in the devotional services. 
Reread Thy Spirit Kindles the 
Flame, noting the unique form of 
its devotional services, and with 
your Spiritual Life Chairman, 
plan for their most effective use. 

“Every woman in the church 
a member ”’—again and again this 
slogan appears in the year books 
that come to the Conductor’s 
desk. How many societies reach 
this goal? Casual announcements 
of the meetings will do little to 
increase either the attendance or 
the membership. On the other 
hand, personal—and if necessary, 
persistent, invitation is bound to 
be effective. But be sure that the 
programs will adequately and ap- 
pealingly present your activities 
and goals. A dramatic presenta- 
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tion of the work as a whole is 
given in the first program in Thy 
Spirit Kindles the Flame. This 
was planned for the first meeting 
of the society, whether in May or 
September, but war-time condi- 
tions resulted in a delay that 
made early use impossible except 
in rare instances. However, a 
resourceful committee will find 
ways for its use at some other 
time. 

Too few of the younger women 
in attendance? Plan several pro- 
grams especially for them. One 
leader reported that in her church 
a missionary on furlough was 
scheduled to speak to a group of 
these younger women. She recog- 
nized the opportunity, and, in 
telling them of the work of her 
field, she wove into the account a 
description of betrothal and wed- 
ding customs, and the audience 
was “thrilled.” Why not call on 
the younger women to present the 
Christmas program, Madonnas 
Around the World? 

Missionary programs no longer 
are exclusively “of women, for 
women, by women.” The series 
includes a fine program on “ Fam- 
ily Worship and Unity,”’ to be pre- 
sented by young adults, both men 
and women. It is planned for 
Church Night, and all church 
families should be present. 

Perhaps the time at which your 
meetings are held limits the at- 
tendance. There are many women, 
particularly in these times, who 
are not free to attend during the 
day. Evening meetings are the 
“remedy ”’—at least two, one on 
home missions and one on foreign 
missions. Our Stewardship and the 
Challenge of Home Missions (Pro- 
gram II) and From Chattels to 
Champions of the Faith in Belgian 
Congo (Program V) will prove a 
“tonic” to those who through loss 
of contact with the work may 
have suffered a loss of interest. 





You can’t interest some of the 
women in mission study and read- 
ing? Well, you can give them a 
challenging picture of “The Church 
at Work among Uprooted Ameri- 
cans” (the home mission theme) 
by means of Program VI, and an 
equally interesting picture of “ Af- 
rica”’ (the foreign mission theme) 
in Program III, and in this way 
perhaps “kindle” an interest in 
some of the many fine books avail- 
able on the current themes. At 
least, arrange with your reading 
chairman to have books available 
at the meetings. 

If your group has not been 
greatly concerned about the young 
people of the church, give special 
emphasis to Program VIII, show- 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
‘ $250 to $500 


PAS)? 54.00 to 7.00 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 East 280°St. 


frond YorxlO, “ae & 


Charles F. R rs, Jr 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and stut- 
tering — successful for 44 years. 
Free — no obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 4805, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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ing how the “Flame of Consecra- 
tion, Enlistments and Prepara- 
tion” has been kindled in young 
people’s groups across the country. 

Is failure to reach your Love 
Gift goal your difficulty? A sure 
“remedy” will be found in the 
four challenging services which 
form a part of the series. 

As you test the “prescriptions, 
won’t you write to the Conductor 
of your experiences. Such findings 
will help other groups. 

Program Aids 

Baptists have a fine new map 
of Africa. It is the interdenomina- 
tional wall map in colors, with an 
insert showing our Belgian Congo 
field and the location of the sta- 
tions. Price 25¢. 

The Home Mission Map of 
North America will prove a valu- 
able aid in programs on the home 
mission theme. Price 15¢. (Order 
maps from nearest denomina- 
tional bookstore.) 

New visual aids will be an- 

nounced in the Catalog of Visual- 
ization to be ready in the fall. 
Write for a copy to Visualization 
Division, Council on Finance and 
Promotion, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
» The Turning of the Tide is the 
title of a new Christian Friendli- 
ness play, requiring four charac- 
ters, and priced at 5¢. Order this 
from Christian Friendliness De- 
partment, Room 604, at above 
address. 
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of the New York Insurance 


experience, qualifications, age, etc. 


860 Walden Ave. 





“‘Whanted: \ DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES: 


Some agency man who has demonstrated his ability in the recruiting and training of 

agents and in sales promotion will find a real opportunity 

director of agencies for a 61-year-old Fraternal Insurance Association owned and controlled 

by Baptist laymen, 116% solvent, issuing modern policies of life insurance under contro! 
Department and licensed in sixteen states. 


THIS MAY BE YOU! 
If you consider yourself qualified we solicit your confidential reply with details of your 
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Children’s World Crusade 
in Illinois 
The children in Illinois were 
well started on their offering for 
the World Emergency Forward 
Fund when word came that they 
might help in providing toys for 
the American-Japanese children 
in relocation camps. We couldn’t 
. do everything at once, so for a 
few short weeks we centered our 
attention on the Christmas toys. 
Every quota was accepted and if 
the recipients of the gifts were as 
happy as the children who gave 
them, there must have been a lot 
of extra good cheer going around 
to seal the joy of a new friend- 
ship. 

How wonderful it would be to 
be able to record the experience 
of each group! Below is the story 
of how just one of the group 
carried out the project: 

“Our quota was 8 gifts—4 for 
boys and 4 for girls. “Go without 
it yourself money’ paid for the 
presents. We made a lot of pretty 
Christmas cards to send in the 
package but the material for those 
was given and didn’t cost us a 
cent. The money just rolled in. 
It’s easy to go without candy 
and movies, ice-cream cones, etc., 
when one knows what he is going 
to do with the money he saves. 
We made lists of toys which we 
thought the Japanese children 
would like and voted to ask one 
of our junior department teachers 
to consult our lists, the toy stores, 
and our money and do the buying 
for us. She did a fine job! A 
beautiful display of toys was fi- 
nally placed on the table in our 
Junior Department. We took time 
right out of the S.S. period to 
look at them, then each decided 
which he would like the best if 
he were going to get the present. 
We kept getting happier all the 
time as we thought~of the hap- 
piness our Japanese friends were 
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You can share the Word with 
others and receive an income for life 
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through the Annuity Agreement 
plan of the American Bible Society. 
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going to have when our package 
reached them. All at once we 
were praying! Our prayers were 
short. Some of us prayed for the 
missionaries in the relocation 
camps; some of us prayed for the 
Japanese children; some of us 
prayed thank-you prayers for our 
homes and all our blessings and 
for our chance to have a part in 
sharing with our Japanese broth- 
ers and sisters. Our White Cross 
chairman brought his father 
up to say that he would help at- 
tend to the mailing of the pack- 
age. We had 75 cents, which just 
paid for the postage, so that our 
C.W.C. is still solvent, with ‘go 
without it yourself’ money still 
coming in to help with the World 
Emergency Forward Fund.”— 
June W. Osgood. 





ment has almost 100 years of suc- 
cess behind it. 

And, too, wouldn’t it give you a 
glow of satisfaction to know that you 
are sharing in the work of distri- 
buting the Scriptures to millions 
throughout the world? 

“A Gift That Lives” tells you of 
this grand Plan and how it works. 
Let us send you this booklet. 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, yous booklet B-85 
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M AND M 
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) 1. Persuade your church to send ONE COMMUNION OFFERING each year 
to the M and M Board for its compassionate ministry to worthy aged ministers 
and missionaries in distress. 


2. Give generously to the UNIFIED BUDGET of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention from which the M and M Board receives a share. 


3. Make provision IN YOUR WILL for this gracious ministry to our noble aged 
veterans in Christian service. 


Complete information promptly and cheerfully furnished on application to 


THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 323) 


Earth Might Be Fair, by 
Ricnarp S. Emrics, is a devo- 
tional book emphasizing the im- 
portance of man’s recognition and 
fulfillment of his relationship to 
God and His church. It is through 
dependence upon God, and fidel- 
ity to the Christian church that 
man is assured happiness and 
freedom. Any attempt to live 
independently of God leads to 
confusion and unrest in life. God 
alone satisfies man’s needs. (Harp- 
er and Brothers; 112 pages; $1.50.) 


More Than Conquerors, by 
W. HenpRIKSEN, is an interpre- 
tation of the book of Revelation, 
written for “serious Bible-stu- 
dents to contribute to the increase 
in love for the Word.” (Baker’s 
Book Store; 285 pages; $2.25.) 
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Faith of Our Fighters, by 
CuapLaAIn Etwoop C. NAnce, 
U. S. Army, is a compilation of 
messages, written by chaplains, 
religious leaders, and officers and 
men of the armed forces, testify- 
ing to the ideas and faith of our 
fighting men. The wHolesome at- 
titude toward religion, which the 
author thus reveals, should be 
mightily reassuring ta, those who 
feel concerned about what the 
war is doing to men in the armed 





Absenteeism . .. Membership 
Reduce the one — Increase theother 


The Nelson Attendance Plan 


Is doing this for Baptist Churches 
everywhere. Send Card for 
Samples, Details, PROOF. No 
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IOWA SCRIPTURE PUBLISHERS 
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forces. (Bethany Press; 304 pages; 
$2.00.) 
FREE!! 


All Kindreds and Tongues, the 
1940 handbook of the two Foreign 
Mission Societies will be sent free 
on request while the supply lasts. 


This book still is good for back- 
ground information. If you would 
like a copy, write to Baptist Liter- 
ature Bureau, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Radio Broadcasts 
on the Bible 


Beginning Monday morning at 
8:15 Eastern War Time, Dr. Fran- 
cis C. Stifler of the American 
Bible Society returned to the air 
with his popular annual series 
of broadcasts on the Bible. His 
new series over the Blue Net- 
work, originating with Station 
WJZ in New York, with the gen- 
eral theme “The Bible Speaks,” 
runs from June 4th to September 
24th inclusive, as follows: 


The Bible speaks: 


June 4—To the Enemy Countries 
June 11—To an Awakening Orient 
June 18—In Times of Personal Crisis 
June 25—To Illiterate Millions 


2—To Latin America 
9—To the Near East 
16—A Universal Language 
23—To Statesmen 
80—To Discouraged People 


Aug. 6—To Labor and Management 
Aug. 18—In Stories 

Aug. 20—To Farmers 

Aug. 27—To the Blind 

Sept. 3—Through the Churches 
Sept. 10—To the Dark Continent 
Sept. 17—To America 

Sept. 24—Through America 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
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Missionary Education 
for Children 
(Continued from page 345) 


A Letter from Nogales 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Did you know there were boys 
and girls who came from a foreign 
country to Sunday school in the 
United States? Well, there are. 
They come from Mexico and they 
have to carry a card with. their 
picture on it and show it to some 
officers every time they come and 
when they go home. There is a 
great high fence several miles long 
between the United States and 
Mexico and there is a big gate 
with some offices by it where the 
people come in. In fact their city 
in Mexico is a great deal larger 
than the city of Nogales in the 
United States, for it has 20,000 
people and Nogales in the United 
States has 5,000. It would not be 
hard to tell which city was in the 


United States though, for the nice 
stores we see, such as Kress, Wool- 
worth, department stores, and 
clean grocery stores are on this 
side of the fence. On the other side 
are many saloons, curio stores and 
big markets with meat exposed to 
the flies and many bad smells. 
Wouldn’t you like to get ac- 
quainted with some of our boys 
and girls? Maria Elena is nine 
years old. She is a very bright lit- 
tle girl and sings beautifully. The 
sad part is that her daddy is 
blind. They were living in a town 
in Mexico, but her daddy could 
not earn enough by begging to 
support his wife and three little 
children so he and Maria Elena 
came to Nogales, hoping to get 
enough money to make them a 
better living and enough to send 
for the rest of the family. They 
live in the same house with two 
other blind men and their families, 
so there are eleven living in that 
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one house. There is not room 
enough for them all to sleep in the 
house so Maria Elena and her 
daddy sleep in the school-yard 
when it is pleasant and when it is 
rainy the janitor lets them sleep 
in the schoolhouse. Her daddy is a 
member of the church. He makes 
beautiful baskets, chairs, and 
trays of wicker work when he has 
the money to buy the supplies, 
which isn’t very often. A blind 
woman missionary is teaching 
him to read Braille, a special kind 
of writing for blind people, but he 
wants many other blind people to 
have the same opportunity he 
has. A kind lawyer drew up a peti- 
tion asking the state of Sonora in 
Mexico to open a school for the 
blind in Nogales. He has gone to 
the capital to see if it can be done. 

I know you would love the 
Acevedo family. You notice their 
last name begins with A. So do all 
the names of the eight children. 








the contract. 


NO OBLIGATION... 








NO AGENT TO CALL 
Just Send in the Coupon 


LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT and 
HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
AT COST FOR CLERGYMEN 


NOW cate Family Hospital Benefits 


THe Ministers Lire AnD Casuatty UNION now offers hospital benefits 
to both the minister and his family. 


This new service is added to Health and Accident Insurance policies 
and reimburses you for hospital and nursing expense as provided in 


INVESTIGATE THIS GREAT NEW SERVICE TODAY 


Tue Ministers Lire anp Casuatty UNION 
102 West Franklin, Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 


r 

| 
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| Please send me information on y 
| Reimbursement plan as announ 
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June, 1945. 
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August 3lst. 


WILL YOU BE HOME IN AUGUST? 


© In order to report the Council meetings 
in Chicago, May 21-23 (see pages 324-— 
328), the printing of this issue of MIS- 
SIONS has been delayed. It should reach 
subscribers about the middle of June. The 
next issue (September) will be printed 
and mailed to reach subscribers on or about 


MISSIONS wishes for all readers a restful and enjoyable summer. May it bring 
refreshment in body and spirit and new courage and determination to under- 
take the ever enlarging tasks of the Kingdom of God in our shattered world. 


© If you plan to be away on vacation 
about that time, please send MISSIONS 
a postcard with your vacation address. 
Each summer it costs the magazine more 
than $20 in extra postage for the return 
of undelivered copies because of failure to 
notify the subscription department of 
temporary summer addresses. 


@ June, 1945 


SMM 


Artimisa, who attends high school 
on this side, Armida, Alberto, Al- 
fonso, Amelia, and the two Be- 
ginners Alicia and Adelina, ‘and 
baby Arturo. They live about two 
miles over in Mexico and walk to 
Sunday school every Sunday, so 
clean and pretty that they just 
shine. You ought to see how fast 
they can find the Sunday school 
lesson in the Bible! It stays warm 
here so long that the Beginners 
can have their Sunday school 
class outdoors in a nice, protected, 
sunny place between two outside 
walls of the church. The funny 
thing, though, is that the Mexican 
children who live near the church 
go to American schools and talk 
English and would rather sing 
English primary songs, while the 
children who come from Mexico 
would not know what they were 
singing about. We,ghave a lovely 
church with a incr on the 
platform and véevet curtains 
separating the audijgrium from 
the Sunday school 

If I haven’t told you all you 
would like to know, and ask 
me. Your missionary fr@nd, 

Mrs. C. V. Overman. 





Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$1.60 


United 
in etune ROE 1.45 


Sie Canada 
$1.25 3. 50 
1.00 1.25 
Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISsIONs, 
Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 


When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already a= | 80. ‘so. Use the enclosed 

Give § the blank and money 

if there is none, send 

lrectly to Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this balnk, the cemewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed. 


When 
the old 


Foreign 
Countries 


ing ch: 


of address send both 
the new e 











GREETING CARDS 


It's Loo tase, your cnase heats into cash taking 

orders cards. This is especially true 

when you are able to ofter America's Leading 

Greeting Cards. We have eleven charming and dis- 
ts with Script 


ngs, versaries, 
mpa ive wholesale and 
reat Price list - — Today! 
SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Box 9342, Dept. 18 Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





Caught by the Camera 
(Lllustrations in this Issue) 


AMERICAN INp1AN: Crusaders, Crow 
Indian Mission, Montana, 344. 
Cura: Chinese bride, 309. 
Hawattan Istanps: Honolulu 
Tower, 312; Statue of King, 313. 
MisceLLANeous: Church deed 
transfer at Detroit, 316; Los Angeles 
Hospital, 388; and workers, 339; Mar- 
garet Everham Chapter, W.W.G., 343. 
Personauities: Annis H. Ford, 
Anne Hansen, Minnie Romerill, 336; 


Jennie Anderson, 338; Forrest B. 
Fordham, 342; Reuben Nelson, 326; 
Earl Frederick Adams, 326. 
Puippres: Central College, 298. 
War: United Nations Conference 
at San Francisco, 296, 300-305. 


THE LAST WORD 


Did You Notice This Issue 
Is Back to 64 pages? 


By publishing April and May 
as 48 page-issues a saving of 16 
pages of paper per month was 
effected. On a printing run of 
nearly 50,000 copies that meant 
a substantial saving of paper ton- 
nage. This permitted a resump- 
tion of the standard 64-page size 
for the current (June) issue. It 
will be necessary, however, to 
limit both the September and 
October issues to 48 pages each 
in order to keep within the paper 
tonnage allotted to Missions by 
the War Production Board. Mis- 
sions is confident its friends and ~ 
subscribers will understand and 
accept this temporary adjust- 
ment. As soon as the paper 
shortage is permanently relieved 
every issue will be back to the 
standard 64-page size. 








Must Spiritual Food Be 
RATIONED? 


| nige rationing is taken for granted. But when 

we have to ration spiritual food — well, we 
won't do it without a struggle. And that’s just 
what we're faced with . . . rationing. 


The Secret Place Service Men’s Fund distributes 
to America’s servicemen free copies of THE SECRET 
Piace, Northern Baptists’ own devotional quar- 
terly. That is, distributes as many as contributions 
permit. Contributions are sizable, yes... but 
appeals for THE SecRET PLACE are staggering. 
Urgent requests must sometimes be cut one-half. 


The heartbreaking part of it is the way the service- 
men themselves support the Fund. A chaplain 
writes, enclosing $14.00: “This is a volunteer 
SSS offering from an advanced base in the Marianas. 
rhe SECRET BAC. : These men know firsthand about war. We believe 
this is a better way to solve the problem of the 
| world than force if, and when, enough people are 
interested in this method.” 


Can you bear to think of rationing THE SECRET 
PLACE to such men? Will you, by your donation, 
help us to increase their rations? Each dollar you 
contribute sends out twenty copies of this spiritual 


food. 


Have you ordered your own copies of the July-September issue? 


The Secret Place Service Men's Fund, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


_ = 
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OUR GOALS— 1945-46 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 


through 
CHRISTIAN LIFE CRUSADE 
WORLD MISSION CRUSADE 





Financial Goals 
Unified Budget $3,600,000 


World Mission Crusade $14,000,000 
(4 Two Year Program) 


Nore: The period of the World Mission Crusade will be October 1, 
1945 to April 30, 1947. Items formerly represented in the World 
Emergency Forward Fund are now in the World Mission Crusade. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 











